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Solving Clerical Help Problem 


NE Bank Official reports that more than sixty per cent of their employees 
have been taken by the draft. Another says they are operating with almost 


forty per cent less employees. Both of these bankers are relieving the 
situation with the aid of the Addressograph. 


A young lady with a Hand Addressograph can put the name, address and date on statements and 
place headings on ledger sheets faster than ten speedy clerks could do it by hand. The same 
machine fills-in letters and addresses mail matter; heads up interest notices, daily advices and 
statements to correspondent banks; lists names on trial balance sheets and dividend notice sheets. 
It relieves clerks of work and drudgery in a general way so they can take on additional duties, 


MAKE A TEST. To convince yourself that your bank can make the same savings and solve 


the clerical help problem in the very same way, put in a Hand Addressograph on ten days’ trial. 
Costs less than a typewriter. Try it at our expense. 
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In a recent newspaper advertisement The First National Bank of Pasadena, Cal. 
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Pasadena Sees It Through 


Tee Furst Narrwonaru Bank 


OF 


WwW H VEDDER Craimman OF THE BOARD _ 

a.@ Goundion tunnen PasapEen.,COaLiFORNIA 
A K.MC QUILLING Vice PRESs:DENT . 

H C HOTALING VICE PRESIOENT 

J S MACOONNELL. VICE PRES: OENT ano CaSHiER 


T W SMITH Assis 


STANT CaSHiER 


LG. MILLER Assistant Casrnier 


Pasadena, May 2nd, 1918, 


Mr. 
Pasadena, Cal, 


Dear Sir: 


We hdld at the present timé about $60,000 
worth of first mortgages belonging to-you, on which we 
collect payments for you. We have held as high as 
$90,000 of these, We know that you own stock here, and 
real estate in Iowa, that make you a well-off man, You 
are what a bank regards as a good customer; and we are 
indebted to you for past business, 













Mm subscribed to ei P First, Second 

»You are not a ier of the Red 
Cross; and so know, are not supporting your 
country in any# ‘a 








You Mm Only a detriment, 1% & menace to 
this commnity i bank cannot affordsto thrive on such 
business as youn from patriotic 
citizens these Gaymto be willing to ext@md credit to you 
in order that yo : 


fup. You will 
therefore pleasé” B up your small note of $300 
immediately; als@ 


"@@ll at the ban receipt for your 
securities, and $ake your businez some bank that has 
money to lend to G@é6rman sympat 







Cashier 


The above letter was today mailed to one of our clients. We publish it as indicative of our attitude. 
extensions of credit this bank will make the purchase or non-purchase of Liberty Bonds a consideration; and while we cannot 


speak for our associates, we do not believe that unpatriotic individuals are going to do “business as usual’’ 
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. printed the above letter, commenting as follows: 
In any further 


at any Pasadena Bank. 








Bank Examinations in War- 
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N MUCH the same 

tone of voice that 
carries the business 
man's lament to the 
effect that “pay day 
comes around pretty 
often” have we heard, 
of late, the observations 
of bankers with respect 
to the frequency of 
federal scrutiny of bank 
resources and bank 
operations. Examina- 
tions, internal andexternal as we might 
say, at the behest of official Wash- 
ington have seemingly followed more closely upon 
each other's heels than at any time within the memory 
of most bankers. And because each such inspection, 
be it from the inside or from the outside, means not 
merely bother but downright hard work for a bank 
staff, there has been in some quarters an absence of 
the enthusiasm that might be supplied if every mem- 
ber of the banking army knew of the conviction at 
Washington that the most intimate knowledge of the 
state of health of the banks is a valuable asset for 
winning the war. 

If Uncle Sam has been this past few months espe- 
cially inquisitive with respect to the condition of the 
national banks it must not be set down to idle curi- 
osity or to the unbridled exercise of authority. The 
intensified system for keeping close tab upon bankdom 
is the result of a carefully thought out plan begotten 
of a conviction, as has been said, that only by thor- 
ough familiarity with conditions behind the financial 
lines can the government plan most effectively its 
military and naval campaigns. The flotation of war 
loans, methods for the payment of the vast purchases 
by the United States and the Allies, plans for so 
handling withdrawals of funds for tax payments, as 
not to disturb the normal course of business,—all these 
and other necessities of this period of national trial 
can be faced with equanimity only if the men at the 
helm have at frequent intervals down-to-the-minute 
information as to what the banks are doing and what 
they can be expected to do in a pinch. 

Unlike many a war-time dilemma, this sudden need 
for closer contact between the government and the 


A Vast Data Bureau Serving as a Gauge 
for Loan Quotas and Railroad Control 
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banks did not require 
the creation of any new 
administrative machin- 
ery. Ihe means were 
already at hand and 
only required that 
“speeding up’ whichis 
the common lot of busi- 
ness and banking in 
wartime. Incident to 
his function of super- 
vision over all the 
national banks through- 
out the United States, Alaska and 
Hawaii, the comptroller of the cur- 
rency has the dual facilities for bank examinations 
from within and from without. For the latter there 
is the regularly organized force of national bank ex- 
aminers, whereas the former is accomplished through 
the reports of condition for which the comptroller is 
empowered to call upon the bankers at intervals and 
without warning. 

The impression in banking circles of closer govern- 
mental supervision since the outbreak of the world 
war and especially since the entry of the United 
States into the conflict is based virtually upon the 
more frequent “‘calls’ for reports of bank conditions. 
Bank examinations by federal examiners have been 
no more frequent than formerly. That is to say, such 
examinations have been made at semi-annual intervals 
just as was the case before the war. However, the con- 
ditions in financial America during the past year or 
two have operated to make these regular periodic ex- 
aminations if possible more exacting than before. At 
any rate the very magnitude of the business that has 
been handled by the average bank has made a federal 
examination a somewhat more arduous and time-con- 
suming task than in normal times. Hence the impres- 
sion conveyed of extra exactions in bank examinations. 

In the matter, however, of calls upon bankers for 
reports as to condition—a responsibility that compels 
a banker to make his own examination of the state of 
affairs of his own institution—the new responsibilities 
have been real and not imaginary. The law author- 
izes the comptroller of the currency to require from 
banks each year five or more reports as to condition. 
Prior to the war it was the custom to let bankers off 
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with the minimum 
requirements — that 
is, with five reports 
within the twelve 
months. Under stress 
of war conditions, 
however, it has been 
felt that the treasury 
must keep in espe- 
cially close touch 
with the banks. 

Hence the comp- 
troller has been call- 
ing for reports at the 
rate of six in a year. 
There is no assur- 
ance that if the 
responsibilities of 
war financing grow 
more complicated 
this number will not be further 
increased. 

Even the bankers who are in 
fairly close touch with the intri- 
cacies of governmental operation 
would be surprised could they realize 
to what timely and practical pur- 
poses the government has _ been 
enabled to put the information 
gained as a result of these period- 
ical scrutinies of banking opera- 
tions. Forexample, it has been by 
means of the information thus 
rounded up at “war headquarters” 
that the treasury department has 
been enabled to fix its ‘quotas’ for 
Liberty Loan subscriptions. The 
bond-selling tasks allotted to the 
different sections and cities of the 
country have been planned almost 
exclusively upon the information in 
the possession of the government 
as to bank resources. This same 
authentic, up-to-date information 
as to the distribution of our 
national wealth is available for the 
apportionment of Red Cross re- 


quirement or any other feature of 


war financing. 

This self-same machinery for 
assembling statistics as to the 
banks of the country is also being 
made to serve a most valuable 
purpose in connection with the 
governmental administration of the 
railroads of the country. Secretary 
of the Treasury McAdoo being also 
the director general of the railroads, 





Scene at the over-crowded Treasury Department in Washington showing the conditions 
attendant upon the handling of reports 


and the present comptroller of the 
currency, John Skelton Williams, 
being likewise entrusted with im- 
portant duties in connection with 
the conduct of the railroads, it is 
but natural that they should divert 
to their new services the reportorial 
resources of the system of whose 
value they are so well aware. This 
is the explanation of the inclusion 
in recent ‘calls’ upon bankers of 
a schedule asking for information 
as to the deposit balances of rail- 
way companies, etc. As the gov- 
ernment proceeds with the task of 
financing the railway improve- 
ments that seem to be imperative, 
the knowledge afforded by frequent 
“inside views’ of bankdom can 
doubtless be used to even better 
advantage. 

Mention of the new schedule 
for railroad-banking information 
brings to mind the fact that not 
only has there been a 20 per cent 
increase in the number of individ- 
ual reportings required each year 
of each national bank, but the 
actual labor involved in making 
each report has increased at about 
the same pace as commodity prices 
in war-time. This has been due 
in part to the changes in banking 
practice that have come about as a 
result of the operation of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act. Bank workers 
can also put some of the blame for 
their ‘overtime’ work on_ the 
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injection of new 
elements such as the 
purchase and sale of 
Liberty Loan bonds. 
At any rate the net 
result is that the 
“report form” which 
each bank must fill 
out every other 
month, or at equiva- 
lent intervals, is 
perhaps half as large 
again as it was for- 
merly. Some of the 
latter-day questions 
put by the comp- 
troller, designed to 
fortify the govern- 
ment for possible 
war-time needs by 
a more intimate knowledge of 
each bank's resources and those 
of its customers, have, as our 
readers well realize, made no end 
of work for occupants of executive 
and clerical positions in banks for 
the reason that the information 
was not at hand in the form desired 
but had to be compiled specially 
for the occasion as it were. 

With the comptroller ranging far 
in his periodic calls for information 
—as, for example, in his recent 
questions as to which officers in 
each bank have authority to sign 
tickets against customers’ accounts 
—it seems unlikely that anything 
short of emergency conditions will 
impel Washington to call for more 
than six inventories a year by 
bankers. The fact of the matter 
is that it is keeping the force of 
the treasury on the jump to handle 
the present program, although 
the comptroller’s office has, during 
the past two years, made extensive 
installations of labor-saving devices 
with the express purpose of facili- 
tating the digest of these bank 
reports. However, with about 
7,700 national banks in the country, 
the change from five to six reports 
per year-has in itself caused an 
appreciable increase in the volume 
of abstract work. By the aid of 
the statistical machines each clerk 
in the comptroller’s office is enabled 
to do the work that required four 








clerks before the machines were 
introduced—the same __ relative 
economy, indeed, that is observable 
in the banks that have introduced 
statistical machines for work in 
connection with examinations and 
making reports—but even with 
this valuabie form of ‘first aid” 
the organization at the U. S. Treas- 
ury that handled bank reports is 
working at just about capacity. 
This may be surmised from the 
fact that each of the 46,000 reports 
received each year must be exam- 
ined as to its correctness and a 
letter written to the bank if an 
error Or omission is discovered. 
The abstracting, moreover, must 
be done by states as well as by 
cities and counties. 

Keeping pace with the increase 
in the scope of the reports which 
the banks file on demand of the 
comptroller has been the multipli- 
cation of detail in the reports filed 
by federal bank examiners follow- 
ing their periodic inspections of the 
institutions in their charge. The 
comptroller’s office has a field force 
of approximately 125 national bank 
examiners and 150 assistants who 
are under the immediate super- 
vision of twelve chief examiners 
located in the twelve Federal 
Reserve cities of Boston, NewYork, 
Philadelphia,Cleveland, Richmond, 
Atlanta, Chicago, St. Louis, Min- 
neapolis, Kansas City, Dallas and 
San Francisco. A force number- 
ing about thirty handles, at the 
U. S. Treasury Department, the 
reports of these examiners and the 
correspondence 
growing out of it. 

There is no need 
to disguise the fact 
that in the relation- 
ship between the 
members of the 
bank examining 
force and the bank- 
ers whose resources 
and transactions 
they scrutinize lies 
the chief danger in 
our entire financial 
system of irritation 
or friction between 
the government and 


the banking interests of the country. 
That there has been, during the try- 
ing war pe~iod, so little as there has 
been of this spirit of conflict is 
above all else an eloquent tribute to 
the patriotism of American bankers. 
At the same time it is only fair to 
point out that treasury officials 
declare that it is their desire to 
promote harmony and mutual 
understanding between the bank 
examining organization and the 
banking fraternity. This is the 
explanation given of the action of 
a year or so ago when bank exam- 
iners, acting under instructions 
from Washington, had meetings of 
bank directors called at the time 
of examination and read to the 
assembled directors in each instance 
a circular letter setting forth the 
duties and responsibilities of na- 
tional bank directors. It was argued 
—and it is said that the argument 
is being borne out—that smoother 
co-operation would be the outcome 
if bank directors would give the 
institutions under their supervision 
closer attention. 

At the Treasury in Washington 
it was the custom until a date 
slightly before the entry of this 
country into the war to carry on 
in one division the work of abstract- 
ing the bank reports and the exam- 
ination of the bank examiners’ 
reports. However, the work grew 
to such proportions that it had to 
be divided, and it is now handled 


* 
Committee of officials of the U. S. Treasury ready to destroy the dross of American banking 
A year's accumulation of counterfeits contained in bags in the foreground 
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in two separate statistical divisions. 
Every effort is being made to 
recruit a force of high-grade men 
at this clearing house of bank 
information at Washington. In 
the interest of specialization the 
idea has lately been adopted of 
assigning to certain clerks the 
examination papers from banks in 
specific sections of the country. 
The theory is that a clerk will 
become familiar with the banks in 
the section of the country upon 
which his attention is concentrated 
rather than to have merely a ran- 
dom knowledge of the banks all 
over the country. 

Bankers, whether or not they 
can concur in the opinion, may be 
interested in the belief of the comp- 
troller of the currency that the 
increased safety of American banks 
and the decrease in losses to 
depositors is due in no _ small 
measure to the vigilance exercised 
by Uncle Sam's examining force 
in their censorial capacity. The 
comptroller calculates that the 
national banks of the country are 
now eight times as safe as they 
were during the 33-year period 
that ended with the breaking out 
of the world war, and the official 
deduction is “the great reduction 
in losses to depositors is largely the 
result of the improved system of 
national bank exam- 
ination, and the 
greater thoroughness 
exercised in these ex- 
aminations. ” 

Whatever the per- 
sonal convictions of 
a banker on this sub- 
ject, there is no 
question but what he 
must feel a little extra 
interest in the bearing 
of federal inspection 
and examination upon 
the factor of bank 
safety now that there 
is likelihood that con- 
gress will enact legis- 
lation guaranteeing 
bank deposits. If, as 
reputed, the record of 
the past three years 
(the war period, you 
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will observe) shows thaty 
depositors in national 
banks can be insured 
against loss for a premium 
of $35 per $1,000,000, that 
low-priced insurance in 
contrast to similar protec- 
tion that would have cost 
at the rate of $280 per 
million dollars of deposits 
in the third of a century 
preceding the war is bound 
to be of interest to the 
practical banker no mat- 
ter whether he ascribes 
the lessening of the risk 
to modern methods of 
federal bank examination 
or to some entirely dif- 
ferent cause. 

The examining system whereby 
the government gets its insight 
into the private affairs of American 
banks played its part, no doubt, in 
influencing the formulation of the 
policy whereby the government 





Officials at the U. S. Treasury planning a bank 
examination tour 

took over the railroads. It will be 
recalled that last November the 
comptroller of the currency wrote 
a memorable letter to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission recit- 
ing that the reports made to his 





office showed that the 
banks are large holders of 
high-grade railroad bonds, 
and appealing to the com- 
mission to grant the rail- 
roadsan increase in freight 
rates as a means of check- 
ing the shrinkage in the 
value of these securities. 
This action followed the 
issuance of instructions to 
national bank examiners 
that they need not require 
bankstocharge high-grade 
investments down to the 
abnormal figures to which 
railroad securities had fall- 
en. Themachinery of bank 
examination affords forthe 
future the means of mir- 
roring at all time the relationship 
between the banks and the govern- 
mentally-sponsored railroad sys- 
tem, the financing of which in the 
future as in the past must be de- 
pendent largely upon the banks. 


Foiling the Overdraft with Tact 


LESSON in tactfulness comes from far-away 
Alaska—from the Miners and Merchants Bank, 
of Ketchikan. 

This institution handles the perplexing overdraft 
problem with a combination of courtesy and firmness 
that might well be studied as an effective method of 
treatment for the overdraft offender without the use 
of unnecessary harshness. 

In its overdraft notice, the Alaskan bank explains 
its enforcement of the rules by a statement of its com- 
plete responsibility to the Comptroller of the Currency 
and to the United States Supreme Court, saying: 

“According to our books your account will be over- 
drawn $_____- and as we wish to protect our custom- 
ers as much as possible from embarrassment resulting 
from the enforcement of our rule in not permitting 
overdrafts, we ask you to call as soon as possible and 
which we 
are holding, in order that the same may be charged to 
your account without creating an overdraft.” 

Then follows the instructions of the Comptroller of 
of the Currency to the bank's board of directors: 

‘The granting by some banks of accommodations in 
the form of OVERDRAFTS is objectionable and can- 
not be countenanced in this office. This practice 
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should cease entirely. To facilitate the accomplishment 
of this result, the subject has been taken up by this 
office with the banking departments of various states, 
and these authorities have generally agreed to take 
the necessary action to secure the effective co-opera- 
tion of state banks in attaining the end desired. You 
are requested to adopt a resolution dictating that no 
officer or employee of your bank shall pay or charge 
to the account of any depositor when there are not 
sufficient funds on deposit to the credit of the drawer 
of the check to meet the same.” 

The notice closes with a quotation of the following 
opinion of the United States Supreme Court: 

‘“‘A usage to allow customers to overdraw and have 
their checks and notes charged up without present 
funds in the bank, stripped of all technical disguise, 
the usage and practice, thus attempted to be sanctioned 
is a usage and practice to misapply the funds of 
the bank; and to connive at the withdrawal of same, 
without any security, in favor of certain privileged 
persons. Such a usage and practice is surely a manifest 
departure from the duty, both of directors and cashier, 
and cannot receive any countenance in a court of 
justice. It could not be supported by any vote of the 
directors, however formal.” 
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McCall school passing the Liberty Bell with $200,550 


How 35,000 School Children Marketed 
$21,286,300 Worth of Third Loan Bonds 


OVED for the second time 

since its memorable trip across 
the continent to the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition in San 
Francisco three years ago, the his- 
toric Liberty Bell was taken from its 
resting place in Independence Hall 
to head a parade in Philadelphia 
April .26. 

There have been parades and 
parades, as The Philadelphia Public 
Ledger puts it. But never has any 
marching throng thrilled the heart 
of Philadelphia as did the children 
of the city that day. The immense 
pageant exemplified the intense 
patriotism of young America in red, 
white and blue, marching in review 
before Governor Brumbaugh, the 
Liberty Loan committee and mem- 
bers of the Board of Education. 

The bell, America’s symbol of 
liberty, symbolized on this occasion 
the spirit of America’s loans for 
liberty and the patriotic enthusi- 
asm of the marching ranks of 
35,000 school children. They were 
the seventh and eighth grades of 
the city schools and the pupils 
of the parochial schools who 
had then achieved the record of 


$15,000,000 and finally $21,286,300 
in selling the third loan for their 
city, nearly tripling their total of 
$8,167,600 in the second loan. 
Soldiers, sailors, military bands, 
sedate civic and military officials, 


miniature “Charlie Chaplins,” 
“George Washingtons,’ “Uncle 
Sams," “Red Cross nurses,” 


school athletic teams, boy and 
girl farmers, slogans, transparen- 
cies and _ floats—song, cheers, 
laughter and tears—all lent vivid 
touches of color, costuming and 
atmosphere to a pageant declared 
to be the greatest of its kind ever 
attempted. It was a fitting cele- 
bration of an achievement worth 
while. And a demonstration of 
the priceless asset America’s 
children can be to their country, 
once their wonderful enthusiasm 
is properly harnessed and guided 
in the right direction. 

Philadelphia has taken the lead 
in the enthusiasm of its school 
children in Liberty Loan cam- 
paigns, but the results of salesman- 
ship they have recorded have been 
by no means a matter of accident. 
The boys and girls of Philadelphia 
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are not super-children. They are 
only normal—as in Chicago, Kala- 
mazoo and Bird Center. But they 
have had the kind of organization 
to which Kipling attributes the 
success of an army— ‘the everlast- 
in’ team-work of every bloomin’ 
soul.” 

Early in the campaign—before 
the launching of the second loan, in 
fact—the principals of the schools 
were called together by Anthony 
G. Neary, of Carstairs & Co., a 
prominent broker of Philadelphia 
and chairman of the Liberty Loan 
committee. The origination of 
the idea of using school children to 
promote the sale of Liberty bonds, 
by the way, is credited to Mr. 
Neary. He set a quota of 1,000 
sales for each teacher. The prin- 
cipals assembled were appalled at 
what seemed at the time an 
unattainable goal, but’ they 
answered his patriotic appeal with 
a rising response that each leader 
would carry the message to his 
teachers and would lend all per- 
sonal influence within his power 
to the success of the project. 

Mr. Neary toiled from early 
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| Grammar 
(| School in the 
heart of one of 
|} thecity’s largest 
foreign sections. 
Here eleven dif- 
ferent languages 
| are spoken. To 
|| the principal of 
this school, the 
| getting of the 
quota assigned 
her seemed a 
| hopeless task. 
In the first Lib- 
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Before the reviewing stand with thousands on the side lines 


morning until late at night, address- 
ing an average of ten schools a day 
throughout the third loan cam- 
paign. E. T. Stotesbury, the well 
known financier, was another 
untiring worker for the success of 
the loan. He led the parade of 
the children with fifteen members 
of the Board of Education. 


These two men and their com- 
mittee were supported all the way 
by the principals and teachers of 
the schools who held classes in 
salesmanship. These proved the 
most effective of many activities 
designed to stimulate interest and 
arouse enthusiasm. The eighth 
graders taught their younger 
brothers and sisters how to sell 
bonds. Various styles of approach 
were studied and put into practice, 
and all the stock opposition argu- 
ments were raised and overcome. 
So, when Mary and Joe went out 


to sell, they were armed with 
arguments which could not be 
denied. 


Let the figures tell how well they 
succeeded. The public school 
children sold $6,467,600 worth of 
bonds in the second loan drive and 
the children of the parochial schools 
$1,700,000 worth. In the third loan 
the public schools were credited 
with sales of $15,493,450 and the 
parochial schools with $5,793,850. 

As an illustration of the spirit 
instilled into the Young America 
of Philadelphia, consider the 





paign, before the 
children were 
interested, less than $1,000 worth 
of bonds were sold in this district. 
The second loan campaign netted 
$1,500 per teacher, $500 per teacher 
above quota. In the third drive 
recentiy closed, $40,500 were sold. 

The unexpected results devel- 
oped a splendid quality which the 
boys and girls in his foreign settle- 
ment had never displayed in the 
daily routine of school work. The 
parents of the children not only 
bought bonds but attended ll 
patriotic meetings at the school. 
While these children were selling 
the bonds of their country, they 
were unconsciously giving their 
parents a lesson in patriotism. 
They were teaching Americanism. 

“No book work has ever brought 
out such quality, personality and 
power as this campaign has pro- 
duced in the 





peoples had saved their money and 
were prepared to give it to the 
country of their adoption. Where 
the ground seemed most barren, it 
is strange that the flower of patriot- 
ism and earnestness came to a rich 
fruitage. 

“In many of the poorest homes 
in the so-called slum district, $5 
and $100 bonds, and often more 
than one to the home, were bought 
on the dollar a week basis, espe- 
cially in the Italian homes.”’ 

The McCall school, also in one 
of the foreign districts, sold $255,- 
600 worth of bonds. Miss Mary 
C. Beirne, a teacher in this school, 
was the official ‘‘“Miss Liberty” in 
the Liberty Loan parade. 

There was the boy crippled in an 
accident who received $300 in 
damages. Although he really 
needed the money for other pur- 
poses, he decided to invest the 
entire amount in Liberty bonds. 

Another boy chose to forego a 
new bicycle in order that he could 
buy a $50 bond. But he was 
doubly blessed, for he got the 
bicycle too—gift of a philanthropic 
saleswoman who heard his story 
and bought the “wheel” for him. 

The refreshing simplicity and 
directness of the child-salesman 
(carefully cultivated by his instruc- 
tors) reaped the golden harvest in 
Philadelphia. It reaped so well 
that the government is proposing 
to recommend adoption of similar 
plans throughout the country for 
future loans. 
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each big school 
in Philadelphia 
in their effort to 
sell bonds for 
their country,’ 
said Miss Mar- 


garet IT. Ma- 
guire, principal 
of the General 


George A. Mc- 
Call School.’ [tis 
remarkable, too, 
that the very 
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Color and costume galore—the insert is 
Anthony G. Neary 
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[F EVER the Ameri- 
can genius of sales- 
manship was called into 
full play, it is in this most sweeping 
of all selling campaigns—the thrift 
movement to organize in the 
United States a body of men, 
women and children able and will- 
ing to invest two billion dollars 
every twelve months in govern- 
ment securities based on a 25-cent 
unit. 

In the thousands of thrift organ- 
izations that have sprung up from 
Maine to California in the past six 
months the variety of methods 
used in educating a vast buying 
public and of appeals used in actual 
selling have been infinite; they have 
ranged from circus 
stunts to catch the man 


1—The Statue That Dimes Built 


One of the most interesting mu- 
nicipal displays that have been 
evolved to aid in this purpose 
stands at Twelfth and Olive streets 
in St. Louis, largest city of a state 
that has been remarkably success- 
ful in the sale of war savings 





securiti | es. Itisastatueof “Lib- 
erty De | fending Civilization;” 
it isded | icated to the cause of 
thrift, [ and it was erected by 
public § subscription. 

But t § hat is not all of the 
story. T | hese subscriptions came 
insums § of from ten cents up; 
and the millionaires mite went 





with the dinner pail to 
broad and scientific teach- 
ing of thrift as a creed. 
Some organizations have 
centered their efforts on 
the school and the family; 
others have builded on 
the foundation of thrift 
societies. And not a few 
have dignified the Thrift 
Campaign to a position 
beside the Liberty Loans 
—where it surely belongs. 

It has been in this 
stupendous movement a 
question of weeding out 
the good salesmanship 
from the bad—of steadily 
improving methods and 
perfecting organizations. 
Certainly the dividing line 
between success and fail- 
ure has been in more than 
one instance the degree to 
which the campaign has 
been impressed upon the 
public as acivicmovement 
in which a certain goal 
must be reached to stamp 
a community as 100 per 
cent patriotic. 
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into its construction 
alongside of the bit 
given by the ragged 
newsboy and the wage earner. 
Some people were extremely pes- 
simistic when John Ring, Jr., pro- 
posed the plan, but the best cure 
for that pessimism is the fact that 
the statue is there, on a corner 
passed daily by 1,500 automobiles 
and thousands of persons on foot. 

Enlistment of trained advertis- 
ing men and salesmen, and the 
application of strict business 
methods to the Thrift Campaign 
are the real answer in Missouri s 
success in the movement, according 
to those in charge of it Intensive 
work has been carried on in 
every corner of the state, 
and any plan whose 
worth has been proved 
in any one section has 
been given the widest 
possible application. The 
amount of newspaper pub- 
licity obtained has been 
enormous; one publicity 
bureau in St. Louis, for 
instance, has sent daily 
stories to 379 newspapers 
since the campaign 
opened. 

Other states are rising 
to their opportunity to 
fill the war coffers of the 
government and the suc- 
cess they are attaining is, 
of course, in direct ratio 
to their criginality and 
energy. The little stories 
told in the _ succeeding 
pages are intended to 
show what is being done 
and what can be done 
elsewhere. 

Following are other 
examples of successful 
methods used by various 
War Savings organiza- 
tions in all parts of the 
country: 
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TORES, public buildings, the 

offices of physicians, dentists 
and every class of profession and 
even the homes of individuals in 
Albany, N. Y., were invaded and 
conquered by an army of bank men 
during a three-day drive in March. 
The army advanced in nine divi- 
sions, each with a major to whom 
were responsible four captains 
directing as many teams. One 
entire division was of women who 
took second rank among all divi- 
sions in the final honors and one 
of its company-teams ranked third 
among all teams. 

The force was recruited entirely 
from the membership of the Albany 
Chapter of the American Institute 
of Banking and the young women 
who were enrolled in the study 
courses of the institute during the 
past year. The objective of the 
drive was the establishment of 950 
more War Savings Stamp agencies, 
increasing Albany's 150 agencies 
to 1,100. When the smoke of the 
bombardment had cleared away, 
it was found that the boys—and 
girls—had gone over the top with 
148 to spare, the reports of division 
heads showing 1,242 W. S. S. 
agencies now turned to the account 
of Uncle Sam as against the 150 
in operation before the campaign 
started and the 1,100 originally 
planned. 

Through the courtesy of the 
local newspapers, a_ splendidly 
directed barrage of publicity was 
maintained for several days prior 
to the beginning of the main 
attack, so that a great many of 
the opposition arguments that 
ordinarily would have been antic- 
ipated were silenced before the 
movement got under way. In 
many cases little explanation was 
necessary, yet there was some 
stubborn opposition to be met and 
overcome. The final and invari- 
ably effective argument to the 


business man who refused point 
blank to sign for an agency was: 
“Do you want it known that you 
refused to act as an agent for the 
United States government?’ 
Answer—‘‘Give me that pen.” 





The banquet 
menu — like 
a Thrift card 


The most common answer of 
hold-out prospects was that they 
could not bother with the addi- 
tional work entailed in handling 
the stamps and that they could not 
afford to tie up their cash with 
stamp purchases (if they were 
small concerns). However, the 
salesmen and saleswomen were pre- 
pared for these points and quickly 
disposed of them with the logical 
replies that nothing could be con- 
sidered a bother that aided Uncle 
Sam in placing his baby securities, 
and that war savings stamps could 
be carried in cash just as if they 
were ordinary stamps, no book 
account being necessary. 

And there was that other type, 
fortunately numerous in America, 
who made his opportunity to lend 
a helping hand. One proprietor 
said he could not afford to buy 
Liberty Bonds but would be only too 
glad to do his bit in a small way by 
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marketing thrift stamps. Another 
proprietor—of a cigar store—was 
technically barred from signing the 
application without permission 
from the company which con- 
trolled his store. But he leaped 
the barrier by signing in his own 
name. 

The winning division was under 
Godfrey J. Smith, of the National 
Commercial Bank, with a total of 
264, and the winning team (also in 
this division) was captained by 
Halsey W. Snow, Jr., secretary of 
the Albany chapter of the A. I. B. 
The woman's division, under Major 
Williams, was second, the four 
teams having as their captains 
Misses May Tremmel, Margaret 
Campbell, Elizabeth Reilly and 
Mabel Trowbridge. Miss Trem- 
mel’s team won first prize for the 
young women and stood third in 
the total with seventy-five agencies. 
The team of Raymond Roos in the 
first division was second in the 
total with 89 agencies. Each 
worker under Captain Snow and 
Captain Tremmel received prizes 
consisting of thrift cards with one 
thrift stamp. 

The campaign started on Satur- 
day, March 2, ending with a war 
dinner at the Hotel Hampton on 
the evening of Tuesday, March 5, 
when the totals were announced 
and the prizes awarded. 

“At six o'clock on the last night 
of the campaign,” said Mr. Snow, 
‘a member of the winning team 
called on a man who kept a small 
multigraph shop. The proprietor 
listened attentively but said he 
did not care to bother with it at 
the present time. Our solicitor 
argued with him about ten min- 
utes, showing him he would be 
aiding the government and accom- 
modating his customers, etc. But 
the proprietors only answer was: 
‘Your proposition is fair enough 
but I do not think I will sign. 











finally our man played his trump 
card. ‘I see, he said, ‘by the sign 
over your desk that you are a 
member of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. Soam I. We are trying 
to make Albany a bigger and better 
city and this is one of the things 
that is going to help put Albany 
on the map. We must put it 
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r PLANS go through, there'll 
soon be a new chain of seventy- 
seven banks in Oklahoma—banks 
with nocapital stock, all serving the 
same purpose, built in the same 
style, and under the same director- 
ship. The explanation is_ that 
Oklahoma has found its first War 
Savings Bank, started asan adjunct 
of the Thrift Campaign, so success- 
ful that the establishment of 
a similar institution in every 
county seat in the state is 
now contemplated. 

Typical of the selling 
effect that can be obtained 
by expressing the civic 
spirit of a community in 
terms of wood and plaster 
is the handsome little build- 
ing that stands in the very 
center of one of Muskogee’s 
main streets—a constant appeal 
to residents of this bustling city 
that they have a Thrift stamp 
quota to make, and a very con- 
venient place for them to stop and 
make that quota. 

The story behind the construc- 
tion of Muskogee’s municipal bank 
is an illustration of the same sort of 
American hustle and co-operative 
effort that are marking the grimmer 
aspects of war preparation, for it was 
built under a schedule that would 
have done credit to a shipyard crew, 
and not a penny changed hands from 
the time the site was chosen until 
the flag on the bank was hoisted. 


across. Needless to say, the sig- 
nature came across.” 

True to this salesman’s argu- 
ment, the A. |. B. drive has “‘helped 
to put Albany onthe map.” It has 
given tremendous impetus to the 
sale of War Savings and Thrift 
stamps. Education has been a 
factor. The convenience and 


A Muskogee -y attorney was 










chiefly responsible | for the idea of 
a community / [Thrift Bank, 
but hundredsof 4) Patriotic citi- 
zens were | concerned in 
carrying ' out the plan. 
Several architects 
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It *‘wallops’"—$5,.000 a day 


submitted plans for the structure, 
and the one selected called for 
erection of an octagonal blockhouse 
of a type once well known on the 
frontier, with eight cannon mounted 
on its parapet. Builders donated 
all the materials needed; organized 
crafts contributed all the labor; 
every piece of equipment, from the 
interior decorations to the awnings 
and flag, was given by merchants. 
Muskogee made a real ceremony of 
the opening exercises. The bank 
was dedicated April 3 by 
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accessibility of agencies established 
through it has been a _ strong 
influence. And so has the adver- 
tising—from the conduct of the 
campaign itself and from the 


hundreds and thousands of pla- 
cards, posters and window cards 
with the establishment of nearly 
1,100 new agencies made possible. 







ex-President Taft, thecity declaring 
a holiday and staging a parade in 
which marched 15,000 persons. 
An instance of the spirit behind 
the enterprise is the fact that when 
it was feared the building would 
not be completed on time, the work- 
men, who were donating their labor, 
voluntarily stretched their working 
day from eight to sixteen hours. 
It so happened that the Cincin- 
nati Reds and Detroit Tigers 
were to play an exhibition 
game in Muskogee a week 
after the bank opening, 
and this opportunity for 
campaigning the united 
order of baseball fans 
was not overlooked. So 
such celebrities as Hugh 
Jennings, Christie Mathew- 
son, Bill Donovan and Ty 
Cobb alternated that day in 
selling stamps at the fortress- 
bank. At the ball game in the 
afternoon, too, there was auctioned 
off a baseball, to which was pasted 
a “baby” bond, and which bore 
the signatures of these same dia- 
mond idols. The ball brought $270, 
and the purchaser immediately 
threw it back to be sold again, this 
time for $485. The money went to 
the Red Cross. 

Sales have been brisk at the new 
bank from the very start, and are 
now averaging from $2,000 to 
$5,000 a day, with banking hours 
from 8 a. m. tog p.m. To 
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introduce an element of compe- 
tition arrangements have been 
made for teams from fraternal or- 
ganizations in the city to take turns 
in selling stamps at the bank, and 
the rivalry between these volun- 
teers has meant thousands of dol- 
lars in results. 

Money has poured in from all 





sources—sources which perhaps 
would not otherwise have been 
reached—and it has come in all 
sorts of receptacles, from baking 
powder tins to stockings. One 
child's bank contained 6,400 pen- 
nies. The idea behind the bank 
was, of course, to provide the 
people of Muskogee an attractive, 











dignified building at which every- 
one is welcome, and which they 
recognize as headquarters for the 
campaign. According to officers 


of the state organization, too, it is 
accomplishing this purpose in a 
way that should prove the merit 
of the plan to other states. 
no longer an experiment. 


It is 








NE effective method 

of keeping the “‘W. S. 
S."’slogan before the public 
in many states has been 
the enlistment of local ad- 
vertisers in a fixed policy 
of displaying the insignia 
of thrift in all their adver- 
tising copy. There has 
been a general willingness 
on the part of merchants 
to give this service for 
the cause of save-your- 
quarters, but it has not 
been so easy in all cases 
to do the necessary can- 
vassing to obtain this co- 
operation. 

In the state of Maine 
the problem has been 
solved very simply by a 
plan that makes it easy 
for the War Savings or- 
ganization to get this 
message to all advertisers, 
and which makes it equally con- 
venient for the advertiser to insert 
the slogan in his copy. 

There were first printed up a 
large quantity of gummed, per- 
forated sheets of War Savings 
agents stickers, with an explana- 
tion of how they were to be used— 
as shown in the accompanying 
illustration. These have been sent 
to all known advertisers in news- 
papers and other publications 
throughout the state. At the same 
time electrotypes of these labels, 
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For newspaper ads. and window cards 


ranging in size from an inch to full 
column width, were sent to the 
papers. The merchants cam- 
paigned are all agents for War 
Savings stamps, and have merely 
been requested to paste a sticker 
on each piece of advertising copy 
when it goes to the publication. The 
newspapers, in turn, simply use in 
this space an electro of the same size 

“The merchants are responding 
splendidly,’ says Herbert J. Brown, 
state director, “and we hope in 
this way to keep up throughout 
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the year a reasonable 
amount of such advertis- 
ing. Through this plan 
we get constant represen- 
tation in newspaper ad- 
vertising. 

The Maineorganization 
has also capitalized onthe 
public's well known pride 
in participation in pa- 
triotic movements of this 
sort, and has provided all 
persons buying Thrift and 
War Savings stamps with 
window cards bearing on 
one side the plain “W. S. 
S.,"° and on the other the 
same slogan, with a ques- 
tion mark in one corner. 
Householders are re- 
quested, when they wish 
to buy stamps, to turn 
toward the street the side 
with the question mark, 
this being a notice to the 
postman or agent to call. 

Each householder buying Thrift 
stamps is also supplied with a strip 
of numbered gummed labels, such 
as those reproduced above, from 
which can be torn the number in- 
dicating how many members of the 
family are war savers. This num- 
ber is pasted on the window card on 
the side facing the street. The star 
indicates that every member of the 
household is sorepresented. These 
domestic labels are distributed by 
the canvassers selling stamps. 




















N EXTREMELY well written 
and attractively 
dressed magazine of eight 


pages is War Thrift, 
published twice a week  \ 
in Newark by the Na- _ \ 
tional War Savings Com- 
mittee of New Jersey. Its 
contributors are nationally 
known writers, business men _ \ 
and public officials like Wal- 
lace Irwin, Bliss Carman, H. 
Gordon Selfridge and David 
F. Houston, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, whose writings are 
illustrated by artists and car- 
toonists whose signatures are 
familiar to the readers of the best 
of American magazines and news- 
papers. 
Equally effective for the territory 
it is designed to cover, although 
much less pretentious, is a six-page 
folder produced from time to time 
by the Silver Bow County National 
War Savings Committee. A map 
of the state of Montana shows 
Silver Bow County as a geograph- 
ical division of which Butte is the 
metropolis, but this little pamphlet 
is putting the county on the war 
savings map in bold face type. It 
refuses to mince words in proving 
that “What Happened in Belgium 
and France Might Happen in 
Butte” and leaves nothing to the 
imagination in quoting authorities 
to expose “The Military and 
National Degeneracy of the Hun.” 
They are extremes—these two 
war savings house organs—in size 
and make-up, but they are typical 
of the publications authorized and 
issued by state and county war 
savings committees all over the 
country. They illustrate, too, the 
seriousness with which the com- 
mittees are tackling the job in 
hand and the justified faith they 
place in well prepared publicity 
to promote the national thrift 
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savers who will, by saving, 
release labor and materials 
for the use of the govern- 





Thousands of War Clube Aim of 
State-Wide Drive 
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ment in the war, and who 
will lend their savings to 
the government to prose- 
cute the war.’ Each issue 
carries two or three long 
articles on such subjects as 
the relation between in- 
vestments in Liberty 
bonds and War Savings 
stamps, war savings or- 
ganizations among various 
















Some of the periodicals and how they look 


stamp and “baby bond” move- 
ment in their own communities. 
The office of the state director 
of Montana, also in Butte, issues 
a weekly multigraphed Publicity 
Service which contains reports of 
progress of the campaign through- 
out the state and goes to the editors 
of the daily papers. “The enclosed 
matter,’ says the state advertising 
manager to the editor, “is for your 
convenience in order that you may 
keep your readers informed on the 
War Savings and Thrift Stamp 
campaign. Use it as you see fit. 
Your government will appreciate 
all you do for this worthy cause. 


In Minneapolis, the Minnesota 
War Savings Committee publishes 
from time to time the Minnesota 
W. S. S. Progress. It is a four- 
page folder with the slogan, "Who 
Saves Serves — Who Squanders 
Shirks."" And this is its policy: 
‘The purpose of the War Savings 
Committee is to create an army of 
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lines of business and the 
progress by counties and 
townships. 

Under a department 
heading, “Traveling the 
Thrift Trail, there are 
brief accounts of thrift 
stamp performances in 
other states. 

The War Savings News 
Bulletin is a six-column 
proof sheet of general war savings 
articles going tothe newspapers with 
a request for publication of one col- 
umn or parts thereof each day of 
the week following the date it is 
issued by the committee. 

The Liberty Bell published 
weekly in Minneapolis by the 
General Executive Committee of 
the Third Liberty Loan for the 
ninth Federal Reserve District, is 
another attractive four-page pam- 
phlet similar to the War Savings 
publications. Its columns, however, 
are devoted exclusively to boosting 
subscriptions to the Liberty loans. 

But, as Minnesota W.S. S. 
Progress points out, “Liberty 
Bonds and W. S. S. Are Brothers— 
Not Rivals and the house organ, 
magazine, pamphlet, folder—call it 
what you will—published in the 
interests of any of the government's 
important activities has found its 
place as an untiring and efficient 
salesman for Uncle Sam. 
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The Safe That Hid In a Well 


Time and Timelocks Have Worked Great 
Changes, as This Bank Relic Testifies 2s _» 


“TU ASY, George. Handle it gently. 
It holds $10,000 today.” 

And so George, the bank's faith- 
ful black servitor, manipulated the 
block and tackle carefully under 
the watchful eye of the president. 
He slowly lowered the chest con- 
taining the day's deposits until it 
rested safely on the bottom of the 
well twelve feet below the floor of 
the vault. Then he slammed down 
and padlocked the trap door that 
closed the mouth of the well, and 
he and the official departed, secur- 
ing behind them the door of the 
fireproof vault which provided an 
additional safeguard for the bank's 
cash and papers. 

This was the regular evening 
procedure in the old days of the 
Citizens and Southern Bank, of 
Savannah, Ga., and it was the last 
word in safety, too, for the chest 
(pictured in the foreground below) 
was the first bank safe ever used in 
Georgia. At the close of the day's 
business, the steel chest 
containing the banks 
securities, coin and cur- 
rency was wheeled into a 
fireproof vault having the 
usual light iron door. The 
vault inside, however, was 
quite unusual, for in its 
center was a well twelve 
feet deep. Suspended from 
the ceiling was a block and 
tackle which George, the 
bank's man of color and 
of all-work, hooked on to 
the massive iron handle of 
the safe. Then the descent 
of the treasure into its 
hiding place for the night 
was but a matter of 
seconds. An ordinary pad- 
lock fastened a trap door 
over the hole and lock and 
key in the vault entrance 


Epitor’s Note: This is the first 
of a series of brief articles which will 
appear in The Burroughs Clearing 
House from time to time concerning 
relics highly prized because of their 
association with the early history of 
the banks that possess them. Prac- 
tically every financial institution has 
some piece of furniture or equipment 
that is cherished because it is a vis- 
ible reminder of early strvggles—of 
the old days when those first ‘‘step- 
ping stones to success’’ seemed inter- 
minable miles apart. 

What is yours? We believe other 
banks will be interested in its history. 
Besides, it may offer an interesting 
comparative study just as this old 
safe of the Citizens and Southern, of 
Savannah, Ga., does. 


of iron added another protection. 

The bank's past begins with the 
organization of the Southern Bank 
in 1870, when, during the decade 
following the Civil War, there was 
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A “safe comparison here 
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an urgent need for capital in ‘the 
South. It was chartered with a 
capital of $500,000 and seventeen 
years later the Citizens Bank 
started with a capital of $200,000 
and increased to $500,000 in 18g0. 
Consolidation into the Citizens and 
Southern Bank was effected in 
1906, and in 1909 it moved into the 
handsome building it now occupies. 

Such has been the progress of 
this Savannah institution that to 
compare the old banks now incor- 
porated in it with the new bank of 
which they are parts is to compare 
the ancient “first bank safe in 
Georgia’ with the massive, modern 
safe deposit and money vaults of 
the Citizens and Southern Bank 
as they appear in the picture.— 
the one all but lost in the fore- 
ground of the other, and the 
illustration is no camera illusion 
of perspective either. 

The present vaults have unusually 
thick linings of chrome steel, sup- 
ported by heavy masonry 
and surrounding walls for 
extra protection against 
fire. The outer door is 
seven feet in diameter and 
eighteen inches thick and 
is equipped with the latest 
improvements in time 
locks and automatic 
devices. 

The separate security 
vault contains eight 
chrome steel chests for 
separate storage of the 
cash and securities of the 
bank and other vaults are 
provided in the basement 
for the storage of books 
and papers, trunks and 
valuable packages. There 
is still another steel-lined 
vault for the safe-keeping 
of silver. 
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Bringing the Bank to the Farmer 
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In Which a Kansas Cashier Proves That 
Good Neighbors Make Good Customers 


HERE is in country bankdom a 

road that leads to health, happi- 
ness and increased deposits—if only 
one can find it, as has the bank 
officer of this story. 

Out of Pittsburg, Kan., the road 
winds through summer sunshine, 
over quiet, meadow-bordered roads, 
to suppers of strawberries and 
cream, and an evening pipe on the 
porch of a Kansas farm house; yes, 
and even to very early breakfasts 
far out in the country as a prelude 
to a duck hunt before the business 
day in town opens. 

For eight years, H. B. Kumm, 
cashier of the First National Bank 
of Pittsburg, has been following 
this road, first with horse and 
buggy, but now with the more 
modern “flivver’’ which has 
branded the old-fashioned 
democrat wagon as an antique 
to be stored some day with 
grandmother's spinning 
wheel. Of course it is business 
that really counts in this 
chronology, and on that score 
the First National has merely 
to point to its depositors 
ledger—the true thermometer. 


Back in 1908 Mr. Kumm was, to 
use his own words, “about ready 
to quit the banking business.” 
For ten years he had been grinding 
away at constant indoor work 
under a handicap of physical weak- 
ness which he feared might result 
in breakdown. So, like many other 
men, he sought the outdoors, but 
unlike other men he took his job 
with him, and wooed back with 
his health a very creditable total 
of bank deposits from the rich 
agricultural section surrounding 
Pittsburg. 

The American farmer is popu- 
larly much misunderstood as a 
“peculiar individual, but this 
delusion is quickly dispelled by 





He sought the outside and took his work with him 
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contact with him. While he is 
isolated geographically from many 
of the things we call material wel- 
fare, he nevertheless is a constant 
student of human nature as well 
as nature, of politics and people, 
and of culture along with agricul- 
ture. He is a cultivator who likes 
to be cultivated. 

It was when Mr. Kumm was 
assistant cashier of the First 
National that the bank started a 
systematic, intensive drive for new 
business, and that he decided on 
a personal campaign for health 
and customers. With him it was 
a case of back to the farm to get 
acquainted with the farmer; as a 
boy he had been called away from 
the job of delivering milk 
to the president of the First 
National to become janitor of 
the bank at $15 a month—a 
position at which he felt as 
much at home as a jimson 
weed in a daisy patch. 

At the start Mr. Kumm 
took only a day off now and 
then to drive over the rural 
routes leading out of Pitts- 
burg, calling on a farmer or 








file 
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Meal 


so on each trip. © When | say 
that there are eight of these 
routes,’ he adds, “and each of 
them twenty-five miles in length, 
you can see that it was a real under- 
taking.’ But it was not long 
before in this way the itinerant new 


business department found itself 


possessed of a complete directory 
of all farmers getting their mail 
through Pittsburg, and, what is 
more, a fair knowledge from per- 
sonal contact of the farms and the 
problems of their owners. 

“We used these mailing lists for 
some time, says Mr. Kumm, “and 
while they brought us some new 
business I was not entirely satisfied 
with results. So I resolved to 
carry the plan even farther and 
find out what closer personal rela- 
tions with the farmers could accom- 
plish. To this end | bought an 
automobile and started taking a 
day off regularly to call on residents 
in a certain territory. 

“| made it my business to stop 
and visit, say, twenty-five farmers 
in the course of a day, and on a 
little closer acquaintance with these 
men I| came to realize that the more 
time | could give to them as indi- 
viduals, and the better friends we 
became, the more satisfactory were 
our business relations in every 
particular. 

I have now come to this conclu- 
sion regarding the farmer and his 
banking business: If you can go 
out to his home and spend some 
time with him you soon grow to 
understand each other thoroughly, 
and the business will take care of 
itself. The farmer likes a day off 
as well as anyone else; he likes to 
go hunting or fishing or auto riding 
to visit some of his_ relatives, 
and he appreciates the interest and 





H. B. KUMM 
Cashier, First National Bank, Pittsburg, Kas 


attention shown by his banker to 
these recreational activities. 

“| make it a point never to ask 
the farmer for his business. On 
the contrary, I enjoy to the utmost 
my contact with my farmer-friends 
and simply endeavor to give them 
any help or show them any 
courtesy that I can. If he be- 
comes a customer of our bank it is 
because contact with a representa- 
tive of that bank has convinced 
him that it is the place to put his 
money; and if he is already a cus- 
tomer, he becomes a better one. 
In either event, our business rela- 
tions are placed on a good, sound 
basis. 

This plan of working systemat- 
ically among farmers might seem 
to take considerable time. But 
suppose the bank representative 
takes only a day off a week, or 
two days in three weeks, and 
devotes them to really neighborly 
visits with as many farmers as 





possible. Figure up for yoursel 
how many men you will have seen 
in the course of a year. And the 
sort of business that develops from 
this,|kind of work is the sort that 
accumulates of its own weight. 

Aside from the personal enjoy- 
ment of this neighbor's relation 
with the farmer, and the net 
results in business gained, the 
banker becomes familiar with the 
farmer's needs, the condition of 
his crops, his financial condition. 
In short, he is in a position to 
handle the customer's account 
more intelligently, and to give 
him service of real value on no end 
of subjects. As a result of this 
kind of advertising, if you wish 
to call it that, I find myself receiv- 
ing sO many invitations to spend 
the day with farmers around Pitts- 
burg that I shall never be able to 
catch up. 

‘“[ might mention one concrete 
instance of how such relationship 
with the farmers works out. | 
have a farmer friend near Pitts- 
burg who suggested one day that 
we go to visit a friend of his whom 
I had never met. So we drove 
over—he and his wife and |—and 
spent a very enjoyable day hunt- 
ing. Our host later decided that 
inasmuch as he was leaving for 
Oklahoma that night he would 
return with us, and | entertained 
him that evening in town before 
he took his train. One day shortly 
afterward our receiving teller noti- 
fied me that my new-made friend 
had come in and deposited $3,000, 
and since that time he has depos- 
ited $2,000 more; whereas we had 
never received any of his business 
up to the time of my visit to his 
home. And this is not an isolated 
instance.” 





Over roads that wind through summer sunshine and scenes like this 
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Nor have the bank's plans been 
limited to personal work among 
the farmers in its territory; the 
First National has in every 
way encouraged closer rela- 
tions between the farmers and 
the merchants of Pittsburg. 
Last year the bank carried 
out a plan of holding four 
large community picnics, one 
held at a certain distance from 
town in eachdirection—north, 
east, south and west. 

To these outings all the 
farmers living within a certain 
zone were invited, as well as 
all Pittsburg merchants and their 
families. The merchants gladly 
furnished all the ice cream, music 


and speakers, and the results were 
so striking that the picnics will be 
repeated this year. No advertising 





Visits twenty-five farms a day 


whatsoever was allowed at these 


meetings, but they accomplished 
their object of making the farmers 


{ Burroughs 


Clearing House 


feel that the town people really 
wanted to know them and wanted 
their business. 

This simple little plan of 
getting closer to the heart of 
the farmer has paid in more 
than one way, says Mr. 
Kumm, and he believes there 
is a thought in it for more 
than one bank. “I must men- 
tion, he adds, “the indi- 
vidual benefit a man gets 
from that kind of work. When 
I started visiting my farmer 
friends and making new ones, 
I weighed 105 pounds and was 
in poor general health. Today | 
weigh 150 and feel that my best 
years are yet to come.’ 


Working for W. 8. $8.=The Slogan 


VERYWHERE They Look, 
Let ‘Em See, ‘Buy War Sav- 
ings and Thrift Stamps. ”’ 

It's the National War Savings 
Committee's slogan for W. S. S. 
slogans. 

The slogan, as in all kinds of 
propaganda, has become an im- 
portant factor in promoting the 
W.S. S. campaign. It is used as 
the top line in local papers, as fillers 
and squibs in editorial columns, as 
readers scattered through local 
pages of the newspapers. It is 
used on business envelopes, on 
letter heads, on stock and commer- 
cial reports, on street car adver- 
tising, hand bills, dodgers, bill 
boards and theater programs. 

There's a slogan to suit every 
variety of taste in the long list that 
the committee submits to the 
public with instructions to make 
free use of its copy—' ‘change it to 
suit yourself or invent a new copy, 
but remember to get ‘Buy War 
Savings and Thrift Stamps’ before 
the public and keep it there.”’ 

Here are only a few of the many. 
Take your choice or write the 
national committee for more: 

“Let Uncle Sam buy a gun for a 


soldier on you. Buy War Savings 
and Thrift Stamps.”’ 

“Help buy a shell, do your part 
and do it well. Buy War Savings 
and Thrift Stamps.” 

“A bulging war chest will make 
a short war. Help bulge it. Buy 
War Savings and Thrift Stamps.” 

“Help fill the war chest. Buy 
War Savings and Thrift Stamps.” 

“You take no chances in buying 
War Savings and Thrift Stamps.” 

“It isn't War until it hurts. Buy 
War Savings and Thrift Stamps.”’ 

“The best insurance for old age 
—War Savings and Thrift Stamps.” 

“Uncle Sam asks for a_ loan. 
Better grant it. Buy War Savings 
and Thrift Stamps.” 

“Help wipe out the greatest sin 
against civilization. Buy War Sav- 
ings and Thrift Stamps.”’ 

“It is a pleasure to give War 
Savings and Thrift Stamps.” 

“By your thrift you will help 
decide the fate of the world. Buy 
War Savings and Thrift Stamps.” 

“The War requires the loan of 
your money. Buy War Savings 
and Thrift Stamps.” 

“We must fight a War, intensi- 
fied. Therefore, the United States 
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must have billions upon billions of 
dollars. That is why the govern- 
ment needs your dollars. Buy 
War Savings and Thrift Stamps.” 

‘We have spent so little on keep- 
ing our liberty in our lifetime that 
we can well afford to open up now 
and buy freely of War Savings and 
Thrift Stamps.” 

“Be wise—buy War Savings and 
Thrift Stamps.” 

‘Wisdom advises — buy War 
Savings and Thrift Stamps.” 

‘Always going up—War Savings 
and Thrift Stamps.”’ 

“Treat yourself—buy War Sav- 
ings and Thrift Stamps.”’ 

“Better than gold—War Savings 
and Thrift Stamps.” 

“Help seal Germany's doom. 
Buy War Savings and Thrift 
Stamps. ” 

Think of your future—buy War 
Savings and Thrift Stamps.” 

“Be a keen investor—buy War 
Savings and Thrift Stamps.” 

‘‘Hasten the triumphant hour— 
buy War Savings and Thrift 
Stamps.’ 

“You won't be disappointed in 


buying War Savings and Thrift 
Stamps.’ 
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The Bank’s Trade-Mark=Its Value 


It Helps the Public in Forming an Idea of 
the Institution; Other Timely Comment 


HIS month the spirit moves me 
to say something about bank 
First of 
all, | want to say that I believe in 


trade-marks or emblems. 


them thoroughly if they are ap- 
propriate and well drawn. A 
trade-mark is really a condensed 
advertisement of the institution 
it represents and can be made 
to carry quite a complete mes- 
sage in itself. 

Some banks upon adopting 
atrade-mark publish an explan- 
atory advertisement concerning 
it and refer to it again from 
time to time. For example, in 
regard to Prince’ the dog em- 
blem of the Farmers Deposit 
National Bank and the Farmers 
Deposit Savings Bank of Pitts- 
burgh (Fig. 1, 1), the bank pub- 
lished interesting information. 

The Security National Bank, 
Dallas, Tex. (R)—The dollar 
sign seems suitable as part of the 
emblem of a financial institution. 
It is always a pleasing figure and 
is neatly used in this case. 

The Union Trust Company, 
Chicago. (B)—This is an excel- 
lent emblem —strong, clear, 
unmistakable, making a fitting 
background for the slogan, “A 
Bank of Strength and Charac- 
ter. 

Bankers Trust Company, New 
York. (A)—The Bankers Trust 
Company building on the north- 
west corner of Wall and Nassau 
Streets, one of the landmarks 
of the metropolis, is also a land- 
mark of the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany advertising. It is used in 
a great variety of ways. Pic- 
tures have been made of the 
building from every possible 
angle almost but always the 


distinctive pyramidical top of 


the structure appears like 


Fujiyama in a Japanese picture. 


By T. D. MacGREGOR 


Vice-President, Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc. 
14 Wall Street, New York 
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Fig. 1. A variety of good bank trade-marks 
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The Washington Bank & Savings 


Company, Cincinnati, Ohio (V) — 
Quite appropriately, the father of 
his country appears in this em- 


blem which is a pleasing one. 
The Company uses it on all its 
Stationery as well as in all of 
its advertising matter. 


Commercial Trust Company, 
Springfield, Mass. (Z)—A case 
of using public buildings in the 
city instead of your own building 
as the central feature of a trade- 
mark. Another case is men- 
tioned in the following paragraph. 


Rhode Island Hospital Trust 
Company, Providence, R. I. 
(S) —The dome of the Rhode 
Island State Capitol superim- 
posed on the map of “Little 
Rhody’ makes a very good em- 
blem for this institution which 
was the first trust company in 
New England. 


The First National Bank, 
Tombstone, Ariz. (O)—The only 
obvious remark about this and 
one very frequently made is that 
the bank is not a dead one. 


The Merchants Loan & Trust 
Company, Chicago, Ill. (H) — 
The shield signifies protection 
which is certainly what a good 
trust company stands for in the 
eyes of the public. 


The Merchants National 
Bank, New York City, (W) — 
“Founded 1803" is an asset few 
banks can boast of. One hun- 
dred and fifteen years of doing 
business at the same stand con- 
notes a good deal. 

The Yokohama Specie Bank, 
Ltd. (Q)—Nippon’s rising sun is 
a fitting emblem of this famous 
oriental financial institution. 


The National Bank of Com- 


merce in St. Louis. (K) — Ships 








means commerce, and this ship 
means The Commerce, wherever it 
is seen. 


No article on bank trade-marks 
would be complete without an 
illustration of the famous ear of 
corn emblem of the Corn Exchange 
National Bank of Philadelphia. 
Consequently I am reproducing it 
separately (Fig.2), while making a 
large group of other bank emblems 
for convenience in commenting 
upon them. 


Chapin National Bank, Spring- 
field, Mass. (Fig. 1, E) — Deacon 
Samuel Chapin, one of the founders 
of Springfield, has been immortal- 
ized in two ways, first by the St. 
Gaudens statue of “The Puritan,” 
and secondly by the Chapin Na- 
tional Bank adopting Mr. St. 
Gaudens’ conception of “The Puri- 
tan” as its trade-mark. 


National Union Bank, Baltimore, 
Md. (U)—The Washington monu- 
ment in Baltimore is the chief monu- 
ment of “The Monumental City.” 
Its representation now forms a part 
of the distinctive signature of the 
National Union Bank, whose 
slogan is “In the National 
Union there is strength.” 


The Mellon National 
Bank, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(G)—A coat of arms is 
not an unusual trade- 
mark, but this one of the 
Mellon is an unusually 
clear and interesting one. 
Its heraldic meaning, 
however, is unknown to 
deponent. 


Fort Dearborn National 





There is a well- 
known song, In 
the Heart of 
Maryland.” Bal- 
timore is the 
heart of Mary- 
land, and the 
Union Trust 
Company is in 














the heart of Bal- 
timore. Ergo 
and presto there is your trade- 
mark idea. 


The Exchange National Bank, 
Spokane, Wash. (C)—The caduceus 
was the wand of Mercury, the 
messenger of the gods. Hence it 
connotes quick service on the part 
of the Exchange National and a 
serviceable knowledge of mythology 
on the part of the person who 
created this trade-mark. 


First National Bank, El Centro, 
Cal. (J) —It doesn't require a Sher- 
lock Holmes to deduce that they 
raise good cattle in the vicinity of 
El Centro. Hence this is a good 
trade-mark. 


The Bluefield National 


Fig 2. A distinctive 
emblem 


Bank, 


Bluefield, W. Va. (T)—Regarding 
“A Bank with a Heart,” Cashier 
R. B. Parrish, wrote: 
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“During the organization of this 
bank, in looking through System 
Magazine, | saw a calendar in a 
picture on the wall back of an 
executive, and across the bottom 
of the calendar were the words, ‘A 
Business with a Heart.’ It struck 
me as being a very good slogan, and 
so it was adopted immediately. We 
had never seen the emblem or 
motto used before, and as far as we 
are concerned, it was absolutely 
original, I am pleased to know 
that it is so well considered that 
other banks have adopted it.”’ 


Mechanics & Metals National 
Bank, New York City. (X)—This 
“M & M” illustrates a good use 
of the monogram idea. 


Drovers National Bank, Chicago, 
Ill. (L) — Another bovine idea, 
which ought to be especially valu- 
able in these Hooverizing days. 


The National Shawmut Bank, 
Boston, Mass. (P)—A good Indian 
for a good bank. 


Mechanics American National 
Bank, St. Louis, Mo. (F)—A com- 
bination of the seal and shield idea 
which is very effective. 


The Colonial Trust Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. (N) —A 








Colonial soldier stands for 
many fine qualities and 
this particular soldier 
serves his namesake well. 

Irving National Bank, 
New York City. (D) — 
The “BL.” indicates 
that this bank specializes 








Bank, Chicago. (Y)—The 
city's first name was Fort 
Dearborn. By having its 
trade-mark registered 
this bank gets the exclu- 
sive use of an idea which 
many another Chicago 
concern would be glad to 
be able to use. 








in bill of lading draft col- 
lections. 











The Union Trust Com- 
pany, Baltimore. (M) — 
The adoption of the heart emblem 
by this Company was on this wise: 


Fig. 3 


A number of other 
emblems are reproduced 
without special comment, 
but they will all repay 
study on the part of 
bankers interested in this 
fascinating subject. 





AM pleased to repro- 











Very interesting 
copy 


duce (Fig. 3) specimens 
of the excellent series of 
advertisements prepared 
for the National Copper Bank and 
the Bankers Trust Company of Salt 
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in its way and is 
in keeping with 
the high stand- 
ard of advertis- 
ing now main- 
tained by the 
Guaranty Trust 
Company of 
New York; 
“Ready! Aim! 
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Fig. 4 


Lake City, by McAllister-Stevens- 
Wallis, Inc. of that city. In addi- 
tion to the newspaper campaign a 
house organ called ‘Financial Fore- 
sight” is also being used. 


HE group of four advertise- 

ments of the First National 
Bank of New Haven, Conn. (Fig. 4), 
represents another bank starting 
off a new advertising campaign and 
doing it right. Copy, typography, 
illustration, are all in harmony with 
the best modern standards and the 
advertising ought to add to the 
already high prestige of the second 
national bank in the United States. 


HREE war-time bank adver- 

tisements of special interest are 
shown (Fig. 5) as follows: “‘Lusi- 
tania. This little memorial adver- 
tisement by The Union Trust Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh is fine—like a 
little cameo set among the coarser 
matters that fill the average news- 
paper page; “A Bank Behind the 
Battle-Line™ is another work of art 








A new campaign beginning right 


Brewin Fire the Big 
cee Gun!” is full of 
breezy Western 
spirit. It is hot 
W. McClung, of 











from the pen of G. 
Jewell, Kansas. 


N the opinion of Uncle Sam, the 

raising of pigs is an important war 
task, so important, in fact, that he 
has called upon 200,000 girls and 
boys to raise porkers for market. 
The appeal has been heeded by 
farm boys and girls who are being 
encouraged by their local banks to 
tackle the job of providing their 
share of the pork products that we 
must ship to our fighters and the 
Allies in Europe. 

How the banks are doing this is 
shown by the advertisement of the 
First National Bank of Weiser, 
Ida. (Fig 6.) The Fidelity Trust 
Company, of Kansas City, Mo., 
has collected from all over the 
United States a display of bank 
advertising, especially the plans 
and experiences of banks that have 
had calf, pig and sheep clubs, corn 
exhibits, etc. Visiting bankers are 
invited to stop off and inspect this 

bank advertis- 
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institution attempted to solve this 
problem for the people of their 
communities is shown by the three 
advertisements reproduced (Fig. 8). 
The First National Bank of New 
Haven, Conn., makes a free service 
offer, issuing to non-depositors who 
take advantage of it this form of 
receipt : 

“This is to certify that the First 
National Bank of New Haven, 


JOIN A PIG CLUB 


| 
| Boys and Girls! Are you 
| 
| 
| 








behind Uncle Sam? Our | 
comrades in the trenches 
are giving their lives for us 
-Let’s raise pork for them 
-and make a profit too. 


HOW TO BEGIN: Tell your teacher, principal r write the 
ounty superintemient of schoo's or to us, that you want to r 
a pig 
| After securing a blank contract .m! note from one of these peor 
have them properly filled out i 
If you need money to buy a pig, bring the not to us and we will | 
give you the money, and help vou secure the pig if necessary | 
| 
| We will then enroll you fer instruction with the Boys 
and girls club «department of the U. S. Dept. of Ag- 
riculture to receive full instruction and help. You 
will make a profit for yourself this fall and be able 


to help the nation in this «reat war 


Come in and ask us about the Pig Club 
| 
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Fig. 6. People producing pork for Pershing 


Connecticut, has 


received from 
of the Townof.. 
State of Connecticut, United States 
Bonds as follows: 
Serial No. of Bond 
Denomination -_ - - 
Date of Issue 
Due Date-- 
a 
Date of First Coupon = 
“The above bonds are deposited 
with the Bank for safekeeping, 
without compensation, as an ac- 
commodation to the depositor. The 
Bank agrees to use reasonable care 
in safeguarding said bonds, but 
it is not liable for loss or damage 
resulting from theft, nor from fire 
or other causes not due to 
negligence. 


its 





‘The Bank will at any time 
deliver said bonds to the above 
named depositor, or his legal 
representative, upon surrender of 
this receipt, and such identification 
as may seem to it reasonable, but 
shall not be required to demand 








TO 


U. S. OFFICERS 


T the commencement of the present war, Cox & Companr’s 
Bank established a subsidiary in France under the name of 
Cox & Co. (France), Ltd., through which Officers in uniform 
can cash checks on Cox & Co., up to the equivalent of £5 (about 
$25) at any one time, without the formality of establist ing iden- 
tity and signature—a convenience which no other Bank can offer, 
and which obviates the necessity of carrying ready money or 
easily-lost letters of credit in the war zone. 


To cover the whole of France, a 
special arrangement was made with 
the Bank of France, whereby the same 
privileges were extended to Officers 
im uniform by all the many hundred 
Branches of that Bank in places where 
no branch of Cox & Co. (France), 
Ltd., existed. . The same facilities 
were also provided throughout Italy, 


at all branches of the Banca Italiana 
<i Sconto 


before George Was) ington became 
the first President of che United States 
‘ox ‘company’s k has been 
‘inseparably asso.sated with British 
military enterprise ever since; it has 
held the appointment of Bankers and 
Official Agents to the entire British 
Househol.! Sag oe , as well as to the 
bulk of the Cavalry and Infantry, 
rom the time of the Battle of 
Waterloo up to the present day. 











ie, of which practically 
ad a number of 
already in 
, are now ac- 
of the American 
xpeditionary Force, Military, 
Naval and Air Services, who open 
= accounts with Cox & Co. 
aded in 17§8—thirty-one years 






PEFORE SAILING FOR 
EUROPE, instruct your Banker to 
giv ve you a draft or to cable you a 
t.ansfer to Cox & Company, Charing 
Cross, London. Current accounts 
are conducted without charge, and 
interest at prevailing rate is allowed 
on dgposit accounts. Internationai 
exchange at finest rates. 
ae reeeererercens” meiled free upon application te Coa © Compony, 

of The Derland Advertiving Agency, 366 Fifth Avewes, New York; or 


y 
COX & COMPANY 
Bankers, Charing Cross, London, Eng. 
BRANCHES IN INDIA: 
ay, Calcutta, Karachi, Rawal Pindi, Murree and Srinagar (Kashmir), 
COx & CO. (FRANCE), LTD.: 
Paris, Boulogne, Rouen, Havre, Marseilles, Amiens, Lyons. 











Fig. 7. Out of the ordinary 


further identification than the pre- 
sentation of this receipt. The Bank 
shall not be required to re-deliver 
the identical bonds above described 
provided that it delivers bondsof the 
same amounts and of the same issue, 
with the same number of coupons 
to which the depositor is entitled. 
‘‘In case this receipt is lost, bonds 
will be delivered only upon execu- 
tion of a proper indemnity bond. 


“Dated at New Haven. Con- 
necticut, this 
day of.... 1Q.. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
OF NEW HAVEN 
By.. 


Signature of Depositor. 
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and Com- 
pany ad. (Fig. 7) 
mystified a lot 
of readers of 


Unregistered Liberty Bonds 
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the Dorland 
Advertising 
Agency, New York, had a hand 
in this. 
OMPARISONS are odious, but 
I cant resist applying the 
deadly parallel to the typography 
of the advertisements of two Cana- 
dian banks, the Bank of British 
North America and the Royal 
Bank of Canada (Fig. 9.) 
saying a word about the institu- 
tions themselves or the reading 
matter of the advertisements, but 
I'll leave it to you if the smaller 
advertisement isnt the more 
readable. 


OURTESY toward customers, 

visitors and the public generally 
ought to be the invariable rule in 
any bank. It should be sincere and 
spontaneous. At the same time, it 
is realized that courtesy is an 
advertising asset. So part of the 
advertising appropriation might 
well go to pay for the entertain- 
ment of out-of-town bankers and 
other depositors, actual and pros- 
pective. 


I'm not 


Fig. 8. Protecting Liberty bonds 


visitors who are worthy of such 
consideration. An interchange of 
ideas is often helpful. 

One of the pleasant and profit- 
able features of the work of a large 
bank is showing visitors through 
the building. Very frequently a 
depositor will tell one of the officers 


he would 


like to be shown the 


inside workings of the bank; per- 
haps he has brought a friend with 
him, who also is anxious to see 
what goes on behind the scenes. 
Just as often out-of-town bankers 
come in with the same object in 
mind. Particular pains should be 
taken to make the exposition as 
thorough and interesting as pos- 
sible, because this is the source of 
much very valuable word-of-mouth 
advertising which these visitors 
will do for the institution when 
they get back home. 


MONG the good Liberty bond 


slogans used in the advertising 
(Continued on page 23) 
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concerning its 
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inquiries should 
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The Bank of British 
North America 
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Head Office im Canada, St, dames Street, Montrest 


H. Bo MACKENZIE, General Manager. 
JAMES ANDERSON, Supt of Branches. 
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Special Facilities Afforded Customers for 
Importing Goods Under Bankers’ Credits 
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always be wel- 
comed and every 
facility placed at 
the disposal of 
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Total Assets 
$335,000,000 








Branches in British Columbia and Yukoo—Agassiz. Ashcroft, 
Duncan, Esquimalt, Metiey, Kasio, Kerrtedale. 
1 Prince Rupert, 
ore, Dewsen (Tukos) 

WM. GODFREY, Manager Vancouver Braec 





Fig. 9. Which is the most appeal- 
ing typographically ? 


501 HASTINGS ST. W., cor. RICHARDS 
NORTH VANCOUVER BRANCH, J. R. Chapman, Manager. 


b. STONMAM, Assistant Manager, waar Branch. 
| KERRISDALE SUB-BRANCH, F. J. M. Williams, Manage: 






































The Smile at Your Bank’s Door 


E IS merely a door- 

man. No, not an 
ordinary doorman— far 
from it—for that is the 
reason he is building business for an 
eastern bank worth many times his 
annual salary whatever that may be. 
He is rare, of course, not even white, 
if we are to draw the color line, but 
a man in whose work and attitude 
lurks a sermon for every bank 
official and employee, no matter 
how important or how lowly. 

Here he is, Philip, of the First 
National Bank of Boston,described 
in a pamphlet of appreciation as 
written to the bank by a depositor: 

‘Whenever I enter or leave the 
First National Bank of Boston | 
am sure to receive a courteous 
greeting and smile from Philip. 
Philip is a gentlemen of color who 
officiates upon the main floor, 
answers questions and 
directs strangers to 4 


their proper anchorage. = 
“He wears, in addi- = 
tion to his smile, a 


PULL 


A living, colorful sermon in courtesy 
that is valued by a Boston institution 


quality of not knowing or appear- 
ing to know what manner of man 
or woman you are. To Philip 
every person entering or leaving 
this (1 came near saying HIS) 
bank is a potentate and deserving 
of all the courtesy and attention 
supposedly due a potentate. 

“It makes no difference to him 
whether myclothes are ready-made 
and old or the latest creation of a 
master, whether | am about to 
deposit millions or seek a small 
loana—I am aé visitor and a 
customer, and am therefore en- 
titled to instant recognition and 
courtesy, or, if | require it, atten- 
tion and help. 

“In a bank, capital and surplus 
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Books for Every Manin Service 


are necessary; officers 
and brains and business 
acumen are necessary: 
convenience and assist- 
ance are a part of the service you ex- 
pect; clerks and tellers must natur- 
ally be in attendance. But besides 
and beyond all these there is some- 
thing more to be desired, and Philip 
supplies it. Cold winds may blow 
or summer's sun beat down, rains 
may descend and floods come, but 
the cheerful smile and inherent 
good nature of Philip are undis- 
turbed. Like the brook, they go 
on forever. 

“Most of us are very human, and 
we may, at times, be scant with our 
courtesy, yet kindliness on the part 
of others we never fail to observe 
and appreciate. 

The little things of life are im- 
portant. A particle of grit may not 
wreck the machinery 
of an_ establishment 
= but it disturbs smooth- 
ness and makes the 
cylinders knock. A 


ED 














smart uniform of blue 
with white gloves, and 
West Point itself, even 
upon a field day, does 
not boast of a more 
soldier-like personage. 

“Any bank can take 
and safe guard your 
money, and even pay 
it out to you again on 
demand. Any bankcan, 
upon presentation or 
proper collateral, make 
you a loan, and there 
are many other conve- 
niences and courtesies 
which can be extended; 
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lubricant is a fine thing 
to have handy when 
the gears grind. Philip 
helps supply the 
‘grease. He makes 
things run easier, he 
saves ‘horse-power, 
helps us to the best of 
his ability to conserve 
our energy. 

“What the world 
needs is more kind- 
ness; what the _ indi- 
vidual needs is more 
patience; and what 
banks need is a Philip, 
for he is more than a 
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but there is only ONE 








faithful watchman, 








bank, tomy knowledge, 
that possesses a Philip. 

‘“*Philips, like poets, 
are born and not made, 
and so there will never, 
even during bumper 
crop seasons, be many 
of them. 

Philip has that rare 


RIGH ERWOOD & 


copy T NO 
Receiving at the New York Public Library 


YOUR men—every bank's men —are in military service. 
One of their needs is books—and more books. 
The national motto is: ‘tA Book for Every Man in the Service.”’ 
Libraries throughout the United States are the concentration camps 
for books that are being sent to the various training camps for the 
soldiers and the men already in action in France. 


It is up to the banks to see that the bank men in the service are 
not neglected. 


more than an efficient 
servant, —he is an 
INSTITUTION.” 

The visitor's first 
impression of the bank 
depends, often, on the 
man at the door. First 
impressions last. Is your 


~ 


doorman a “‘Philip”’? 








The Bank’s Trade-Mark—It’s Value 


Continued from Page 21) 


of the Union Trust Company, of Rochester, N. Y., 


were the following: 
“Lend your ALL to America’s CALL” 
—Buy LIBERTY BONDS 


‘Stop the Kaiser's Reign of Hell, With a Rain of 
Shot: end Shell. —Buy LIBERTY BONDS! 


‘Prove yourself True to the Red, White and Blue” 

—Buy LIBERTY BONDS 
“Make your greatest ‘ism’ Patriotism” 

—Buy LIBERTY BONDS 

The special Dun and 

Bradstreet report on the 
United States of Amer- 
ica, Incorporated (Fig. 
10), was also a clever 
idea. 


PEAKING of W.S 

S. ads., “‘apt alliter- 
ation s artful aid’ comes 
to the assistance of a 
Southern bank which 
captions a War Savings 
ad. thusly: “Dollars 
Doing Double Duty.” 





Special Dun and Bradstreet Report on 


United States of America 


Incorporated 


Capital UNLIMITED 
Stockholders 190,000.000 People 
Assets 250 Billion Dollars 
Liabilities 8 Billion Dollars 
Earnings 40 Billion Dollars 
(Aamwaily) 
RESOURCES: 
Billions in Unplowed Acres 
Billions in Uncut ‘Timber 
Billions in Unmined Ore 
Billions in Untouched Coal 
Bilhons in Untapped Oil 
in a6 wees rated _ + 
po Abi ce,and its Js 
are the BES a neve SHUNT tothe We nd 


On the strength of this report we have 
subscribed to $2,500,000 of the 4% Lib- 
erty Bonds—and offer our services to help 
you obtain the World's Safest Securities. 


Te receive subscription to the Liberty Loan this bank will be 
open Friday, October 26th, antil 6 P. M. and Satarday, 
October 27th, until 9 P M 


T IS a little unusual 
for trust companies 
to advertise to bankers, 
but here's how a certain 
large trust company ad- 
dressed itself, in a newspaper advertisement, to the 
bankers of its community: 


UNION TRUST COMPANY 











Fig. 10. Unique 


{ Burroughs 


Clearing House 


“TO THE BANKER” 

‘There's no man in the community upon whom 
greater responsibilities rest. 

‘Your judgment controls the very life of commercial 
and industrial activity. 

“Your interests link or ramify with the com- 
munity s greatest enterprises. 

“Is it wise, then, that you, who have played such 
an important part in this community's upbuilding, 
should leave no record of your wishes relative to the 
disposition of your estate? 

“At your request we will be very glad to send you 
our two booklets on will-making.”’ 


HE Guaranty Trust Company, of New York, also 

is “right on deck” with new ideas in its advertis- 
ing. It advertises to handle some fiduciary matters 
for men in military service free. Another service 
advertised is a new banking convenience for Ameri- 
cans over seas, consisting of a plan whereby the 
depositor of any bank or trust company which has 
made the necessary arrangements, can cash at the 
Paris office of the company, and at numerous cor- 
respondent offices throughout France, his personal 
checks drawn on his bank in this country. 


HE Cashier of the First National Bank of Bay 
Shore, N. Y., Olin S. Brewster, wrote me: 

‘We are planning to use three 4x6-foot road signs 
to advertise our bank. Reading The Burroughs Clear- 
ing House led me to believe that you might suggest 
the matter to be used. The most important one 
will appear about a half mile away on the main street 
over which much traffic passes. It is at the edge of 
a development from which we draw largely and can 
get more, consisting largely of commuters, or those 
having accounts out of town. The others will be be- 
tween here and another small town where many small 
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Both methods absolutely new, patented, proven successful and guaranteed. 
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(both sides) containing removable label for signatures. 
posting. Sample will insure using. Send for sample now. 
Specializing the 


Tanufactuse of Lhe Wabash Cabinet Co. 


bank indexing Est. 1883. WABASH, IND. 








Regular bank ledger and savings cards made with transparent pocket 
Signature 
label always kept on live ledger card and always before you when 
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catalogs and 
samples free 
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using now. 


present overhead expense. 


present accounts are desirable—and safe. 
our “boys” the world’s best fighters. 


serve you, too. 


Address: 


H. B. CRADDICK 


Advertising Manager for 400 Banks 
1004-1008 Ist Nat.-Soo Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





Where There’s a Will— 


f VHERE’S a BETTER way to advertise your 


Bank in war time than you are probably 


You want business because you have the facil- 
ities and equipment to handle more at your 


But you also desire to give every assistance 
and encouragement possible to the business 
you already have. Expansion and development of 


And you want your ADVERTISING to back up the 


Government in every war activity that will help make 


CRADDICK SERVICE is doing all these for the 


Banks we call “clients.” Let us tell you how we can 
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post. 





can save both for you if supplied with our trays. 





The faster the 
left hand turns 
up the items the 
Jaster you can 


Separate compartments for posted and unposted items. 
Price $7.50 f.0.b. Detroit, Mich. 


Time Saved is Money Earned 


The Time Saver Tray cuts posting from five to thirty minutes 
per operator daily. Minutes mean dollars. Your bookkeepers 


Items segregated in separate compartments speed up posting, 
furnish comfort and.convenience. A Time Saver Tray is to 
bookkeepers what a currency drawer is to teller or cashier. 
Thousands of banks all over the country use Time Saver 
Trays. Many large banks have equipped all machines. No bank 
too small to use profitably. Sold on a money back guarantee. 


Ask any adding machine salesman about Time Saver Tray. 


Richardson & Scott dEraoi?, “Mice 
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farmers pass. We thought of using the distance in 
miles to this bank on the far side, but are stuck 
for the other side. Can you help us on this?” 
Mr. Brewster adopted an idea which | outlined 
as follows: 
‘For your signs | think a good idea would be to 
play up ‘safety first’ like this— 


SAFETY 
at the 
FIRST 
National Bank 
of Bay Shore, N. Y. 


inasmuch as there is so much traffic along the road 
where these 
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signs are to ap- | TRUST DEPARTMENT 
The First National Bank of Boston is author- 

pear, and safety } ized under the new Federal Banking Law to act as || 
is certainly the [Where to Deposit Toute 
first point to be — | 
considered in The 
making a bank First National Bank 
connection. The = of Boston 
sign should be [Be at Mie... ee 

: cma = Branch at Buenes Ayres, Argentina 
painted SO that Pes ei Folder, “Where There Ie = Will.” sent om request 
the first thing -S FSi = 
that strikes the FESSeS5EE°*| ~~ Fig. 11. Two ideas from 








eye is SAFETY — 
FIRST, and a second glance will show the matter in 
smaller letters which ties up your bank with the idea 
conveyed by the first impression.” 


HE first trust advertisement of a large national 

bank | have seen is that of The First National 
Bank of Boston (Fig. 11). It doesn't give anything 
but the bare facts, but the figures showing the bank's 
strength count for a good deal. From the same 
Boston newspaper | took another kind of bank 
advertisement which was new to me—a combination 
statement of interest dates by twenty-six banks and 
trust companies. 


EOPLE who have the temerity to send me bank 

advertising matter for criticism have got to stand 
up and take their medicine, and | guess most of my 
correspondents realize that this department is one of 
hard knocks as well as big boosts. Horace W. Dres- 
ser, of Buffalo, wrote me: 


“[ am particularly attracted by your department 
and am yielding to the temptation of submitting to 
you two booklets which the City Trust Company 
has published during the past year. I am new in the 
business of advertising, and it would be a great favor 
to me if you would, in your columns, take off your 
gloves and go at my copy. Every slap you give me 
will help me to do better next time. The Talks Thru 
the Window was published last spring. The Letters 
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(nat Jack Wrote to Mary is a more recent attempt—in 
fact it is just from the press, and has not yet been 
distributed. The booklets go to you with a prayer— 
and a hope that if the truth be bitter you will not 
hesitate to tell it—for I want to know the worst, now, 
that I may learn, perhaps, through your good counsel, 
to improve. I replied: 

“T think from a bank advertising standpoint that 
Talks Thru the Window is a much better booklet than 
the other one for the reason that it contains more of 
the concrete information which would make the 
reader realize just what the service of your institu- 
tion is. In the first place, | want to say that the 
mechanical part of both booklets is very good. The 
covers and illustrations are excellent, and the typog- 
raphy leaves little to be desired. The story at the 
beginning of Talks Thru the Window is good, but 
makes a rather long introduction. I do not like the 
modified spelling of the word ‘Thru,’ although, per- 
haps, that is a matter of personal taste. 


“The Letters that Jack Wrote to Mary is cleverly 
written. If it was meant to be sent to women pros- 
pects exclusively | have no doubt it would get a 
reading, but I think it would be hard to get a man 
to sit down and read the book through. The thought 
that at once arises in my mind upon glancing through 
this booklet is that it is clever, but is it bank adver- 
tising? I think it is a hard proposition to mix love 
and banking. and | do not think you have done the 
trick in this publication. 

“To my mind, both of the bookets would have been 
improved from an advertising standpoint if you had 
had a condensed statement of the services, facilities, 
financial resources, and personnel of the City Trust 
Company in the back of each booklet. As it is, your 
company has spent money for handsome booklets 
and has not succeeded (in one of the booklets any- 
way) in putting across a very clear idea of just what 
your institution does for the public. However, I am 
convinced that you have the ability and if you will 
get a little more of the sales idea rather than mere 
entertainment into what you write about your 
bank, you will be likely to get more satisfactory 
results. 


“I would suggest that you write to the publicity 
department of the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York and ask them to send you a copy of a booklet 
they got out some time ago entitled, Mr. Brown's 
Experience. That is written in story form but it is 
strictly business and | think any business man who 
picked it up would read it through, which is more 
than I can say for The Letters that Jack Wrote to 
Mary. 

“Of course, | may be wrong in my conclusions 
herein, but you wanted a frank expression of my 
opinion and | have given it to you right off the bat.” 

Set ‘em up in the other alley! 
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Elements of Safety in “A.B.A.” Cheques 


PEE ERE A SS SRE TES OOS 
SECOND: 


Countersignature of the purchaser. While every pur- 
chaser of “A.B.A.” Cheques should sign each of his Cheques at 
the bank when he gets them, he should not countersign any 
cheque until he presents it in payment or to be cashed. If 
the countersignature corresponds with the signature, anyone is 
protected in accepting an “A.B.A.” Cheque, provided the count-' 
ersignature has been written in his presence. If through error 
a countersignature has been affixed before presentation, the 
acceptor should insist on having the presentor of the Cheque 
write his signature on a separate piece of paper for comparison 
with the signature and countersignature on the Cheque. 





BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Agent for issuance of 


AmericaN BANKERS ASSOCIATION TRAVELERS’ CHEQUES 





ONCERNING the advertising of the City Trust 
Company, of Buffalo, Mr. Dresser wrote: 

“It is hard to express my appreciation of your 
kindness in writing me such a fair and exhaustive 
criticism of the booklets published by our company. 
[ ought to explain to you a little of the nature of 
our business. Our company does not invite any com- 
mercial business. The people we desire to attract are 
(a) business men and investors who have idle funds 
to deposit; (b) customers of the salaried and wage- 
earning class, similar to the depositors in savings banks. 

“It is my theory that the small depositors are, in 
one sense, the most profitable customers, for the 
reason that the wage-earning and salaried class, in 
opening bank accounts, make no demands further 
than that the bank will mechanically handle their 
accounts in a satisfactory manner, while the account 
of the business man who can maintain a large balance 
almost always has a string to it. 





oe | ‘HE successful business men are invariably accorded 


deference and good treatment. Small depositors, 
I regret to say, have not always been so treated. Con- 
sequently, they are most appreciative of courtesy and 
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A Byron Weston Com- 
pany Ledger Paper 
made expressly for use 
in modern Machine 
Bookkeeping. It ex- 
actly meets the par- 
ticular requirements. 


Write for a supply of 
sample test sheets and 
let your bookkeeping 
department try out 
TYPOCOUNT in 
your own office. 


Byron Weston Company 


Dalton Massachusetts 








any unusual interest that a bank may show them is 
welcome. The large depositor receiving from his bank 
only what he expects, does not talk about the service. 
The small depositor, receiving more than he has been 
accustomed to receive, and more than he has been 
educated to expect, is gratified, and likely to give the 
bank where he does business a lot of valuable free 
advertisement. 


“TT HAS seemed to me that the one element that 
banks usually have overlooked in competing to 
give good service has been a friendly, human attitude 
to their depositors. We have endeavored here to 
conduct a little propaganda with the object of getting 
this company known, locally, as having this quality. 
I have felt that in the long run, results might be 
obtained by very gentle reminders now and then to 
the people of this vicinity that the City Trust Com- 
pany raises no barriers to any honest people. 


. F COURSE we have been engaged in publicity of 
another sort—in newspaper advertising, calling 
attention to the various functions that our company 
may perform, and we have distributed folders show- 
ing our condition and also clearly naming our facilities, 
war revenue tax booklets and syndicate publications 
of many kinds. All of these have been valuable in 
their way. However, I cannot yet be brought to the 
belief that the most effective bank advertising today 
is gained by ‘hitting people in the eye. The general 
public is not interested, particularly, in being told 
that a bank has made enormous strides in its deposits, 
and | think it is very bad advertising for a banking 
institution to advertise its profits which have no direct 
interest to any one save its stockholders. What the 
depositor wants is security and service. He is tired 
of having statements fired at him. He is weary of the 
stories of other people's success as told by them. What 
he wants is a hand to help to lead him toward his own 
prosperity, and if little by little, we can teach the 
people to believe that we are willing to be helpful, and 
consider it good business to be interested in our 
customers, no matter how small their means, we 
think that a result will be gained which will be well 
worth the trouble and expense. 


7 YEAR ago, | read ‘Mr. Brown's Experience’, and 
the reading of the book led me to write ‘Talks 
Thru the Window.’ In getting up the booklet, how- 
ever, I endeavored to incorporate in it a feature 
which ‘Mr. Brown's Experience’ lacked. The latter 
book is admirable in telling the story of what a bank 
can do, and it is interesting to a business man, par- 
ticularly a man of the sort who would be likely to do 
business with the Guaranty Trust Company, but | 
think such a book would not appeal to Buffalonians, 
generally, as the people are different in this smaller 
city. There are fewer people of large means. Com- 
petition among banks has directed soliciting efforts 
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toward every person in this town who has means 
enough to open a small bank account, but in this 
competition, until recently, the banks have not 
emphasized the fact that a banking institution can be 
human. The publication of “Talks Thru the Window’ 
was followed by window cards which were passed 
out by the tellers, and by larger cards which were 
framed in the tellers: windows and changed every little 
while. We have also used these ‘Talks Thru the 
Window’ cards as an appeal to Liberty Bond pur- 
chasers, who are paying for their bonds with this 
company at the rate of a dollar or two a week.” 


HE First National Bank, of Brooklyn, New York, 

about the first of every month, cashes a good 
many city pay checks for teachers, firemen, policemen 
and other city employees. One month, whenever the 
paying teller cashed such a check he put the money 
into a little folder which carried this message: 


‘Let Us HEtp You IN OTHER 
Ways. 

‘We are glad to continue cashing your pay-check, 
free of charge, but it has occured to us that there must 
be other ways in which we can serve you, and we take 
this method of calling your attention to two other 
features of our service. 

“A CHECKING ACCOUNT. You can open a 
checking account here with $200 and there will be no 
charge for it as long as your average balance remains 
at the figure. For months in which depositor’s balance 
does fall below $200, we make a service charge of one 
dollar. But even at that the safety and convenience 
of having a checking account and paying all your 
bills by check is well worth the small charge. Probably 
you would save it in car fares and fees for post office 
money orders which you would otherwise pay. 

“SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES. Now that so many 
persons own Liberty Bonds and other valuable papers, 
a safe deposit box is more than ever a necessity. You 
can rent a commodious box in our fire and burglar- 
proof vault for $5.00 a year. You would find it 
worth many times that to you in the peace of mind 
that would be yours as to the safety of your important 
papers and other valuables. 

“First NATIONAL BANK” 


HERE is no question but that the many booklets 

dealing with matters of current interest in the realm 
of business and finance issued by some of the larger 
banks must have considerable influence upon popular 
economic education. For example, the speeches and 
articles of Lewis E. Pierson, Chairman of the Board, 
Irving National Bank of New York, on trade accept- 
ances; those of Frank H. Sisson, Vice-President of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York, on foreign 
trade, and those of Frank A. Vanderlip on war-time 
economy, probably do as much general good as they 
perform particular service for the institutions with 
which their author's names are associated. 
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OU expect certain results when 

you install mechanical accounting. 

Efficiency, accuracy and the sav- 
ing of time and labor are the principal 
results gained with the Kalamazoo 
“Style C System” in connection with the 
bookkeeping machine. The “Style C 
System” is the loose leaf equipment 
specifically designed for this modern 
method of accounting. 
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We will be glad to furnish further 
information regarding the merits of 
mechanical account- 
ing applied to your 
bank. 





Kalamazoo Loose Leaf Binder 
Company 


Service sales offices everywhere 


KALAMAZOO MICHIGAN 
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ADDING MACHINE 


Add Years of Comfort to Your 
eres - —They’ re Worth It: 


Put our special model 
No. 8734 A. M. on your 
adding machine. It 
means more efficiency for 
you and less strain for your 
eyes. Clear, steady light, 
without glare due the rest- 
ful green Emeralite shade. 
Makes any operator a better 
operator — for speed, accu- 
racy and vision. 

Fits any metal stand, and har- 
monizes with finish of machine. 


Sent on approval—so write to- 
day and test an Emeralite. 


PRICE COMPLETE — $12.00 EACH 


Ask for Booklet, showing full 
line of 30 Emeralite Lamps— 
for office and home. 


H. G. McFADDIN & COMPANY 


40 Warren Street, New York 
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Help a Bookkeepers 
Do More Work 


Comfort is essential to speed in 
machine bookkeeping. Without it 
an operator’s work lags—output 
decreases. 






Watch your machine operators 
at work—notice how they con- 
stantly shift about for comfortable 
working positions. Tired leg mus- 
cles divert their minds from their 
work. Each shift means loss of 
time and results. 


Our stools give comfort to the 
operator— increase output and 
conserve energy. They were specially designed so that oper- 
ators can hang their feet by the heels, clinch them by the 
instep, place them flat on the floor or in several other positions. 
Shifting causes no loss of time with them. 


Watch your operators strive for better working positions. 
Then help them do more work by giving them one of our 
comfortable stools. Made of the same material as your adding 
machine stands. In ordering, state if for high or low stand. 


Last 
a lifetime 


Number High Low Price 
0 22 inches 18 inches $7.50 
1 Regular 26 inches 22 inches 7.50 
2 31 inches 27 inches 9.00 
3 36 inches 32 inches 10.50 


THE ADJUSTABLE TABLE COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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Concerning Thrift Stamps 


Ten little Thrift Stamps, 
Far behind the Line; 
One purchased cartridges, 
Then there were nine. 


Nine little Thrift Stamps, 


Standing proud and straight, 


One bought a soldier's belt, 
Then there were eight. 


Eight little Thrift Stamps, 


The curse of war to leaven; 
One helped fill a Sammy's pack, 


Then there were seven. 


Seven little Thrift Stamps, 
Each the kind that sticks; 
One fed a soldier boy, 
Then there were six. 


Six little Thrift Stamps, 
Keeping faith alive; 


One saved a strip of trench, 


Then there were five. 


Five little Thrift Stamps— 
O, there's need of more— 


One fought in No Man's Land, 


Then there were four. 


Four little Thrift Stamps, 
At work on land and sea; 
One helped to save a ship, 
Then there were three. 


Three little Thrift Stamps, 
Not much they can do; 
One did that little well, 
Then there were two. 


Two little Thrift Stamps, 
Out to beat the Hun; 


One helped ram home a shell, 


Then there was one. 


One little Thrift Stamp, 
Such a helpless mite; 


But many millions like them, 
Mean triumph for the right. 


er ¥e 


After 
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Where Women Fil | 


How One 
Canadian Bank 


HAT Canada has 
done in the past few 
years is known to the 

entire world; her sacrifices 
in men, money and material 
are now brilliant chapters 
of a new world’s history. , 
What all the world has i 













Helped Solve Its 
Ledger Problems 


by the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce is great enough 
to make a fairly large town. 

Because of the system of 
training men from their 
youth up, for the more im- 
*» portant positions in the 
Canadian banks, the Can- 





not seen is the part patriotic 
Canadians at home have 
played andare playing. Little has been told of the 
thousands of women and girls who have quietly 
slipped into the places of as many thousands of 
husbands and fathers, brothers and sweethearts 
who have answered their country’s call. Writers 
have not yet had time or space to tell of the 
superhuman efforts of employers and _ non- 
combatant employees to increase production 
with depleted manpower. These are chapters 
still to be written into this new history of a young 
nation. 

And when they are written more than one 
chapter could easily be devoted to the banking 
institutions of Canada, their generous contribu- 
tions to the cause and their grim determination 
to keep business going as usual, despite the un- 
usual and constant drain on their working forces. 
The executive and clerical staffs of every bank 
in Canada have been greatly depleted while the 
larger branches of the Dominion’s chartered 
banks have in some instances lost more than 
half the men they employed prior to August 1, 
1914. 

The Canadian Bank of Commerce, with its 381 
branches, offers an excellent example of how the 
banks of Canada have given of their men to the 
great cause. This big financial institution has, 
since the beginning of the war, lost over 69 per 
cent of its malestaff, which in round figures means 
that 1470 of its regular male employees have in 
less than four years entered the service of their 
country. In addition to this loss of human 
resources, 1247 other employees, many of whom 
were male, have resigned their positions with the 
bank and its branches. 

In other words, the number of employees given 

















adian Bank of Commerce 
found it difficult to replace 
its scores of experienced men with women and 
girls who possessed virtually no training in bank 
work. As the success of all other lines of busi- 
ness hinged more or less on the banks’ ability 
to continue their work at top speed, it was ex- 
pedient that they maintain their staffs at as close 
to 100 per cent as possible. 

The more important positions in the Canadian 
Bank of Commerce were filled by men who were 
promoted from various departments. Their 
places were in turn filled by the women and girls 
who were offering themselves freely to keep the 
wheels of industry revolving at full speed. 

In the Toronto branch of this big financial 
institution only about a dozen girls were 
employed prior to August, 1914. Nowthe number 
of women and girls employed in this one branch 
alone is more than 70. As time passed, it was 
found that in some departments it was almost 
impossible to keep pace with the number of men 
who were leaving. 


This was especially true in the Ledger Keeping 
Department, where it was not practicable to 
replace trained men with inexperienced girls. 
The stress in this department was not as great, 
however, as it might have been. Two Burroughs 
Statement Machines, installed in 1913, helped 
offset the lack of available men considerably. 

Prior to the installation of the statement 
machines, the entire male staff was sometimes 
required to work until a late hour at night 
balancing customer’s pass books at the month 
ends. If handled daily through the month, this 


work would have kept four men busy. Night 
work was no longer necessary after the adoption 
of the machines, which were operated from the 
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( Hm YER Se mR Five girls with as many Burroughs 
eer Sslaliaee Ledger Posting and Statement Machines 
THE JONES MAMUPACTURING COMPANY LIMITED keep the current account ledgers of the 
— : = main Toronto branch of the Canadian 
—— —— a Ln ae ee Bank of Commerce constantly in bal- 
E } see a eegece | me2e 26339952 | 26339952 ance. The accompanying forms are 
] “— 3 286350 - 5, = ¢ sas * 2 
= aesee wicenaes wa 1 25409683 | 25409683 typical ledger and statement sheets (re- 
| a $060 - 2000 - wa 2 25402683 | 25402683 . . 
: : - e6722 Jun 2 23469403 8] 25469405 duced) used in this bank, and made on 
mm, 2 6 22° eal 340<6 J 4 6 . ° 
 * 438900 - 10766 - 2000 - the Burroughs Bookkeeping Machines. 
i we 64 13799 - $0.0 ° 97500 - wea 4 25157718 & 251,577.18 . . . ° 
| ; wn 26256 Jum + 25183974 #| 25183974 After inserting a form in the carriage 
| Cero aagipeenecedite Sack scecme all the operator has to do is depress the 
HW we 6 000 - 104954 - 2840 - | 
| wn Ss 320000 - we s 23859338 | 23859338 ° 
gd + aa652 - 65722 - figure keys and touch the operating bar. 
we 8 128083 - 12284 - 8000 -| : l 
| = s 22500 - 2472 > 23950 -| een pram es The machine automatically moves the 
wa Ss 00 - a | ry 2 ares | 5, 25 . . ° : os 
I na Rn ate wa 8 sesno fess £3500c33 | goeeesas right columns into printing position, 
IH = 3 22689 - alae wa 5 23037865 * 23037865 and automatically subtracts in the check 
| ms 262500 = 3500 - "33250 -| i lla ra columns and adds in the deposit column. 
| } ss let CS: Petipa After checks have been subtracted and 
IV ans *R338SS": «0 3882 was eisesiis «| sinesiae deposits added the new balance, already 
iH ue 6 3, - 2, 5 - d “ , - . ° ° 
] = 19250 - wa 1 21363864 | 21363864 computed by the machine, is printed b 
oa 37308 - wa 7 21326556 | 21326556 ‘ 
| “7 365485 - 13555 - 3861 - | merely depressing the total key and 
il wa 7 4,003.78 - 71280 - mm 7 29471997 | 204,719.97 Y ™ 
| “et 42234 Jwa 7 20513234 9) 20513231 touching the operating bar. 
HI we 8 1.739140 - 32796 - wa @ 20306523 & 20306523 ? a 
wn 33534 - 147 - 470 - ie All ciphers and punctuation are auto- 
| wr 6 1654 - e9326 - wa 8 20181390 # 201,813.90 : “ . 
1 we 8 862447852 - 399,33538 % 195933536 tically printed, and the date, set in 
| ue 9 23925 ad i on > 199,09613 *# 199,096.13 matt y Pp ’ ’ 
I “9 5348 2 ere sine wa 9 19909473 % 19909473 the morning, automatically repeats in 
| wn 9 406 = 7500 - ma 9 29840908 # 19840908 the proper columns throughout the day 
| we 9 5482 - 2063 223.75 - i RES } ; 
H | wr 7 - | »am © 196132235 ‘ 
: STATEMENT OF ACCOUNT Pemoo E~ 
| a HE JONES MANUBACTURING COMPANY Lim. To 
= 
c= Tue Canapian Bank or ComMEeRcE 
TORONTO 
| oare CHEQUES is DETAN ae ee J o- c| —_ tf @acance 
pugnan-onmuany tesqags__| ruse 26339052 | 26339932 
\ i * tet . es — Jua a 25409683 | 2454,09683 
wa 8 5000 2000 - wai 2 25402683 | 254,02683 | 
! hes sever FS dgaeeags 3 25i88493 
we 8 66722 - mea b | 
: . ‘ 2000 - 
os "35333 - *$ooe - 97500 - wold tt FM Bo ke cy. 
we 4 262 wn 64 251,839.74 # 251,839.74 
wa 4 a9 6e4e2en- we 4 242,871.52 # 24287132 
| = 320000 - pr % Rens : we $ 23659338 8 23859338 
4s e - @? 722 a 
en : 29083 ° 12284 - 4g 2 
ons *2500 - iso - —s | wa 8 23589625 © 23589625 
juan 5 184 jun 5 236408025 23608025 
ma 6 5.47500 - | jun 5 0, 2 t 25 
wa 8 22660 - | wa s 23037865 #® 23037865 | 
mae Ss 2070.39 - 45554 - 182642 -| 1 
= we aaas ; wees _* aii 7 fue 8 222,344.18 22234418 
oe @ eens lem 8 27274530 4 27274530 
} ue 6 53,01266m- 2000 - wa 6 219,71264 & 319,71264 
|) wa 6 343599 - 244551 - wa @ 213631214 # 21383114 
\| = 7 37308 - mt daaecane 4 sansesse 
} wat 373: e 556 213.2655 H 
1 “=> noos7e - 72280 - neil: wa 1 20472997 4 20471997 
| we (7 41234 we 7 205,132352 ar] 20513231 
iH un 8 1.739120 - 32798 - wa @ 20306523 & 20306523 | 
| me 8 33534 - 147 - 470 4 5 i 
| wr 6 1654 - 69326 - we 6 201,61590 ‘ 201,813.90 | 
Mn ua 8 247652 - we 8 199,33538 199,335.38 
i I wa 9 23925 - jue 9 19909613 4 19909613 
mm 9 140 - we 9 199,094.75 19909473 
| oa 8 7. ; 7500 - pipet wa 9 19840908 4 19840908 
i| ue 8 2<e2 sd 21063 - 123.75 4 wa © 29013223 ‘ 
me > @ ' 
i i a PLEASE KLASHNE AT ONCE AND REPORT ANY DIFFERENCE IN THE STATEMENT DIRBCT TO THE ACCOUNTANT yt nee tt os ene ee 
first by two girls who prior to 
that time had noexperience either ae O yau O SLO mae | 
in clerical work or as machine 
operators. 


So big a saving both in money and man power 
did the statement machines prove and so well did 
they handle the statement work that on March 1, 
1918, five Burroughs Ledger Posting and 
Statement Machines were installed to handle all 
the current account ledgers and statements. 

Five men of from seven to ten years’ experience 
in the Canadian Bank of Commerce, were relieved 
from the bookkeeping work for more important 
duties in the bank, two of them being placed, for 
the present, in charge of the department. Their 
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places were filled by the two girls who had been 
working on the statement machines and three 
additional girls, none of whom had previously 
had ledger posting experience. 

Thus the five Burroughs Bookkeeping Ma- 
chines with two men in charge and five untrained 
girl operators released three trained men for 
work where they were vitally needed in the bank. 

It is therefore no idle boast to say that ‘‘Any- 
one who can read, can operate a Burroughs.” 

From the very beginning, the ledger posting 
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work was handled even more smoothly than 
when performed by experienced men. The girls 
have been able to complete their posting and 
adjust the statements with their ledgers each 
evening between 5 and 5:30 o’clock. 

Under the old  pen-and-ink methods of 
posting the ledgers—it was impracticable to 
require a balance more than once a month and 
to obtain this the ledger keepers frequently 
worked many hours into the night. But now 
overtime is but a memory in the ledger de- 
partment of the main Toronto branch of the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce. 

The work accomplished by mechanical 
methods is, according to officials of the bank, 
in direct contrast with that obtained when 
the ledgers were posted by pen-and-ink and 
blotters. 

The worry and physical 
strain incident to searches for 
elusive errors have been prac- 
tically eliminated by the con- 
sistent accuracy made possible 
by Burroughs Machines. In 
addition to this, the ledgers 
and statements are now always 
neat, uniform and legible, and 
therefore present a much more 
creditable appearance than 
during the old pen-and-ink 
regime. 

The first run, made in the 
morning, takes care of the 
items received through the 
mail and from the clearing 
house. On the second and 
third runs, the latter made 
after 3:30 P. M., the girls 
post the tellers’ items. After each run to the 
ledgers, a similar run is made to the statements, 
all posting being made direct from the original 
checks and deposits. 

It can readily be seen, therefore, that the 
accounts and statements are really in constant 
balance. For this reason a customer can find 
out what his exact balance is at any time during 
banking hours without the loss of a moment’s 
time. 

In this Toronto branch of the Canadian 
Bank of Commerce, virtually all the current 
accounts are active every day. Then to make 
the bookkeeping more efficient, the ledger 
keeping department has been divided into two 
divisions with a counter clerk in charge of each 
division. The counter clerks certify and mark 
all checks presented over the counter. They 
enter all deposits in customers’ pass books, pass 
on overdrawn accounts (in co-operation with 





The branch at Winnipeg, Man. 
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the managers and accountants) and 
signatures on all checks. They also balance 
outstanding checks semi-monthly and _ give 
out daily statements to customers who request 
them. In addition to this, the counter clerks 
also balance each ledger daily with the general 
ledger keeper after the list of balances has been 
run by the operators. 

When a check is certified by a counter clerk, 
it is immediately posted to the customer’s 
account sheet and credited to an outstanding 
check account. The fact that it is marked pre- 
vents a re-entry of it on the ledgers when it is 
returned for entry on the statements. 

Proof that postings have been made to the 
correct accounts is obtained the same evening, 
when the operators call back the last balance on 
the statements against those 
on the corresponding ledgers. 
If the balances agree it is de- 
pendable proof of this detail. 

The following morning, the 
operators list on their posting 
machines the last balance of 
each account in the ledgers. 
These lists of balances are then 
presented to the counter clerks 
who compare them with the 
general ledgers to determine 
whether or not all ledgers bal- 
ance. This is proof that the 
correct amounts have been 
posted in each section of the 
ledger. 

This information is placed 
on the head accountant’s desk 
every morning (on a special 
form) not later than 10 0’clock. 
It is considered invaluable because it furnishes 
him with the following information: 

That all current accounts are in. perfect bal- 
ance. That all checks and deposits which have 
passed through the ledger keeper’s department 
on the previous day, have been posted to the 
correct account and also for the correct amount. 

In addition to the foregoing balances and proof 
of posting, the bank once a week takes an inde- 
pendent balance of all current account ledgers. 
This is performed by a specially designated 
member of the accountant’s staff. 

In the supplementary department, which 
works hand in glove with the ledger posting 
department—three girls with as many Burroughs 
Machines, handle the work. Before checks go 
to the ledger posters, they are sorted by the 
supplementary department, into batches cor- 
responding with the ledger divisions. After 
being posted they are returned to this 
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department, sorted alphabetically. They are then 
listed in detail on the regular supplementary 
sheets, no particulars other than the amount of 
the voucher being recorded. This is a departure 
from the old system whereby it was necessary 
to write in the names with pen and ink. 

Thus the girls in the supplementary depart- 
ment list and prove all items received from the 
tellers, mail and clearing house. They balance 
daily on all checks and deposits not later than 
5 o’clock and hand the final totals to the general 
ledger keeper. 

This is also made possible by the Burroughs 
Bookkeeping Machines because they enable the 
supplementary department to get this informa- 
tion early every day. As far as actual operation 
is concerned, the outstanding features in the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce are accuracy, 
simplicity, uniformity and speed. The fact that 
five girls and two counter clerks are now doing 
with ease the work that formerly required skilled 
men, is evidence of their simple operation. 

In posting to ledgers or statements, the 
operator simply drops the sheet into the high- 
backed carriage of the machine and brings it 
into printing position with a single stroke of the 
injector lever. Items are listed horizontally as 
shown in the accompanying forms. Burroughs 
Machines, however, are adaptable to either 
horizontal or vertical listing. 

As the items are listed the carriage of the 
machine automatically shifts to the proper 
position for the next posting. When listed the 
debits are automatically added to and credits 
subtracted from the old balance. Thus, when 
ready to print the new balance, the operator has 
only to depress the total key and touch the oper- 
ating bar. The new balance, which has been 
mechanically computed, is printed in its proper 
place without any mental effort whatever on the 
part of the bookkeeper. 


Should an overdraft occur, however, the ma- 
chine will refuse to print the new balance until 
the operator gives the operating bar an extra 
touch. Then, after the new balance, the sym- 
bol (OD) is printed in red. This serves as an 
effective warning to the ledger poster that the 
balance is a debit and not a credit when she 
picks it up for the next posting. 

By locking down the date keys at the start 
of a day’s work, the ledger posters need give no 
more thought that day to dating, for all dates 
are printed in their proper places automatically. 
Ciphers and punctuation are always printed in 
their proper places without physical or mental 
effort on the part of the operator. 

It is just such features as the 
foregoing that make Burroughs 
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Messrs. Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
Detroit, Mich. 


Dear Sirs: 


With respect to the Burroughs Combination Ledger Posting 
and Statement Machine recently installed, we beg to say that the 
result to date has been most satisfactory and quite up to our 
expectations based on the representetion of the Company's salesman, 


Our Current Account Ledger Department at present consists 
of five Burroughs machines with young women operators who, with one 
exception, have had but a few months experience in clerical work, 
and two men in charge of the Department. 


This Department 
five men ledgerkeepers 
two statement machines 


handles with ease the work formerly done by 
of from seven to ten years’ experience and 
with young women operators. 


The ledgers and statements present a most creditable appear- 
ance and in this respect are a great improvement on the pen and ink 
records. In addition to this a daily balance is placed before the 
Proper officials without additional work or delay in place of the 
monthly balances formerly taken out after hours. 


The statement machines above referred to 
men from the neceesity of continually balancing 
book and did away with the continual night work 
ledgerkeepers. - 


in turn relieved the 
the old style pass- 
on the part of the 


Our experience is that the Burroughs Ledger Posting and 
Statement Machines have efficiently and economically helped us to 
meet the shortage of experienced male help and we think that they 
could be installed to advantage by other Canadian Banks, particularly 
in the larger offices where the Current account Ledgers are usually 
too heavy to be run by any but experienced male clerks, 


In one week an unexperienced iady clerk can become 
on the Burroughs Ledger Posting Machine. 7 me efficient 


Yours truly — 
Gane" 


GTP/GB Accountant 








Burroughs help solve later problems 


Ledger Posting and Statement Machines largely 
automatic in their operation. And it is this auto- 
matic operation that makes it possible for un- 
trained girls to fill the places of skilled book- 
keepers without permitting the work to slow down 
in the least. 

By adopting Burroughs Bookkeeping Ma- 
chines, the Toronto branch of the Canadian 
Bank of Commerce really made men available 
to fill important positions which inexperienced 
girls could not fill. In an endorsement letter on 
this page one of the bank officers says, 
“Our experience is that the Burroughs Ledger 
Posting and Statement Machines have efficiently 
and economically helped us to meet the shortage 
of experienced male help and we think that they 
could be installed to advantage by other Can- 
adian Banks, particularly in the larger offices 
where the current account ledgers are usually too 
heavy to be run by any but experienced male 
clerks.”” You also can release more men, and 
at the same time have your work more accurate 
and neatly done than at present by adopting 
Burroughs Machine methods. 


A letter or telephone call to the nearest of 
189 offices in the United States 
and Canada will bring you 
further information. 
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PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHO? 
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Write for booklets describ- 
ing the work of the L. B. 
Card ledger, machine posted, 
in leading banks and com- 
mercial houses throughout 
the country. 





Fine team-work 
in machine posting— 


The Library Bureau card ledger works hand-in-hand with 
ledger posting machines, and makes it easier for the operator 
to gain greater speed and accuracy. It thus serves to further em- 


phasize the advantages of the machine over the old pen-and-ink 
methods. 


The cards are of the correct weight and stiffness for quick 
handling. A single movement of the arm—and the card is ready 
for the machine. A slight pull on the injector—and it shoots into 
position for posting. The hand is quicker than the eye. 


The steel tray itself is strong, rigid and compact. Three channels reinforce the 
bottom—front-to-back. Khaki bottom keeps cards from slipping. Ingenious de- 
vice compresses the cards in upright position when the day’s postings have been 


completed. Quick release. Drop-side. Balances can be read without removing 
cards. (Cards offset to right as posted.) 


The L. B. index gives an even distribution of cards back of the guides. Stiffness 
of guides permits quick throwing of cards. Come in and see—yourself—soon. 
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Library bureau 
Card and filing “Sai Filing cabinets 
Systems Founded 1876 wood and steel 
Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago 
43 Federal street 316 Broadway 910 Chestnut street 6 N. Michigan ave. 
Albany, 51 State street Denver, 450-456 Gas and Electric bldg. New Orleans, 512 Camp street Toledo, 620 Spitzer bldg. 
Atlanta, 124-126 Hurt bldg. Des Moines, 619 Hubbell bidg. Newark, N. J., 31 Clinton st. Washington, 743 15th street, N. W. 
Baltimore, 14 Light street Detroit, 400 Majestic bldg. Pittsburgh, 637-639 Oliver bldg. Worcester, 716 State Mutual bldg. 
Birmingham, 2023 Jefferson County Fall River, 29 Bedford street Providence, 79 Westminster street Distributors 
Bank bldg. Hartford, 78 Pearl street Richmond, ‘1219 Mutual bidg. 


San Francisco, F. W. Wentworth & 
Rridgeport,311CitySavingsBankbldg. Houston, 708 Main street St. Louis, 223 Boatmen’s ——- bidg. Co., 539 Market st. 


Buffalo, 508 Marine Nat. Bank bidg. Indianapolis, 212 Merchants Bank bldg. St. Paul, 116 Endicott Los Angeles, McKee & Hughes, 

Cleveland, 243 Superior arcade Kansas City, 215 Ozark bidg. Scranton, 408 Connell bldg. 440 Pacific Electric bldg. 

Columbus, 517 Columbus Savings and Milwaukee, 620 Caswell block Springfield, Mass., Whitney bldg. Dallas, Parker Bros. ,503-504 Insurance 
Trust bidg. davenue, South Syracuse, 405 Dillaye bldg. bidg. 
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Company 
Service Flag 
in late May 











PLAN AH 


E KNOW that it is your patriotic 
desire to avoid waste of America’s 
work-power in every possible way. 
You will therefore gladly co-operate 
as follows: 


Plan to order all supplies, such as you 
use everyday, a month or two earlier 
than heretofore whenever possible. 

All manufacturers are experiencing 
difficulties in obtaining raw materials and 
training new recruits to the ranks of labor. 


Allowing an extra 30 or 60 days on 
such orders as you can anticipate not only 
insures delivery on time but aids the ex- 
ecution of orders upon which a rush is 
unavoidable. 


This releases the work of a great army. 











EAD! 


OUR already overworked forces are 

relieved of writing letters or tele- 
graphing to “punch up” deliveries. In 
turn the manufacturer’s clerks are sparei 
much work. 

Time enables the manufacturer to pro- 
duce the same good qualities despite his 
difficulties. Your handicapped or less ex- 
perienced help needs such quality now 
more than ever. 

The receipt of your supplies in ample 
time prevents any interruption in your 
routine. It eliminates losses in efficiency 
due to the use of makeshifts. 

If you will instruct everyone to “Plan 
Ahead!” and to order earlier your busi- 
ness will be lending another hand to your 
country. 


Baker-Vawter Company will furnish free of charge to any firm a supply of “Stock Limit 


Tags” for use with their stocks of office supplies. 


These tags automatically remind 


when to order replenishments sufficiently far ahead. Your request for these tags in- 


volves no obligation. 


Benton Harbor, Mich. 


For “tags” or information, write Dept. M., nearest factory: 


Holyoke, Mass. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Sales Offices in 47 Cities—Consult Phone Book—Salesmen Everywhere 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 
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LOOSE LEAF AND STEEL FILING EQUIPMENT 
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